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THE RESIGNATION OF LORD DERBY. 


E fully participate in the general regret which is felt at 

the retirement of the Earl of Derby from active political 

life. Whatever may have been his faults as a politician, his 
lordship deservedly enjoyed great personal popularity amongst 
men of all parties. We all felt that he was a fine specimen of 
an English gentleman, and that he represented that character 
under its most attractive aspect. If it could not be said that 
he derived no lustre from his rank, it was at least true that he 
gave as much as he received. High-spirited, genial, equally at 
home with all classes of his countrymen, from the Irish peasant 
in his cabin to the noblest in the land, a firm friend and no 
ungenerous enemy, a graceful scholar, a keen sportsman, an 
orator and a debater of singular power—it is not surprising 
that he should throughout his career have conciliated an 
amount of personal attachment and confidence as great 
as has ever been accorded to the most renowned of our 
Parliamentary and party leaders. That he was a politician of 
remarkable ability no one will deny; but at the same time we 
cannot admit that he was a great statesman. He was indeed 
entirely wanting in the statesmanlike temperament. He had 
not the cool judgment, the habitual self-control, the far-reaching 
sagacity, the steady perseverance which are requisite to make 
aman a great ruler of men. He was brilliant rather than 
profound, impulsive instead of cautious, constantly liable to be 
influenced by personal feelings and predilections, apt to see 
things, not as they were, but as he wished them to be. Such as he 
was and is, he has, however, rendered to his country services which 
will not readily -be forgotten. As one of the most prominent mem- 
bers of Earl Grey’s Administration, he bore a leading part in 
the debates upon the first Reform Bill; to him Ireland is indebted 
for the Church. Temporalities Bill, the commutation of tithes, 
the abolition of Church-cess, and the establishment of the exist- 
ing system of national education. As Secretary of State for 
the Colonies he carried through Parliament, against an opposi- 
tion the obstinacy and virulence of which it is difficult now to 
realize, the Bill for emancipating the slaves in our West India 
colonies. At that time he was generally regarded with hope 
and pride as the future Liberal leader; but those who knew 
him better were aware that his popular sympathies were but 
superficial, and that he shared to the fullest extent the preju- 
dices and the sentiments of his rank and class. The immediate 
cause of his secession from the Whig ranks, which could not in 
any event have been long delayed, was the resolution of the 
then Cabinet to divert a portion of the revenues of the Irish 
Church to secular purposes: From 1834 he has been in his 
natural place as one of the foremost men in the Conservative 
ranks; and since Sir R. Peel’s conversion to free-trade, the 
leader of the party.. How doggedly and pertinaciously he has 
fought its battles we need not now recount, nor need we dwell 
upon the constant failure which has attended his efforts to 
maintain protection, to retain religious disabilities, to “ stem 
the tide of democracy.” It has been his fate to fight a 
constantly losing battle; but no one will deny that he-has 
fought it courageously, and has ever retreated with his face 
towards the foe from one untenable position to anottier. 
It is not improbable that, if he had taken the course which was 
most congenial to himself, he would have so fought on to the 
end; but the impatience of his followers for the enjoyments 


of place and the semblance of power forced him in 1866 to 
accept office on terms which left him no alternative but to out- 
bid his opponents in their own line. His loyalty to his followers 
induced him to sacrifice the ease which he loved and the con- 
sistency which he prized; but he must have felt that if the 
Conservative party was to lose its old and obstructive character, 
adopt new-fangled schemes of policy, and act upon principles 
hitherto strange to English politicians, he would soon be no 
fitting leader for it. Although we regret his retirement, we 
cannot help feeling that it is in accordance with the fitness of 
things. He represented a period of our political history which 
the last session of Parliament has apparently closed. If the 
Conservative party are about to lift their ancient anchors, and 
wander forth on the wide sea of politics under the guidance of 
Mr. Disraeli, it is quite as well that the honoured name of 
Lord Derby should not be used as the cover to a policy of 
expedients, of shifts, of crafty devices to gain or to retain 
place, of a continuous course of “ education” in infidelity to 
their most intimate convictions. 

Whether this is to be the future character of Conservatism, 
or whether it is to be developed into some new system of which 
we have had as yet no experience, there can be no doubt that 
it will be most fittingly represented by the man who has made 
it what it is, and who will make it what it is to be. We are 
glad that Mr. Disraeli is in future to be the nominal as well as 
the real leader of the party. He has fairly earned the position 
by his eminent abilities, by his mastery of Parliamentary tact, 
by his long and invaluable services to those whom he found a 
disorganized rabble, and whom he has since thrice led to a 
successful assault on the Treasury bench. It would have been 
on their part the -basest ingratitude had they refused him the 
highest place of honour amongst them, and withheld from him 
the prize of that daring ambition which was not even daunted 
at the outset of his career by a failure as ignominious as was 
ever witnessed in the House of Commons. It is creditable to 
them that they should have allowed no aristocratic prejudices 
to stand in the way of his advancement; and it is no doubt in 
a certain sense creditable to Mr. Disraeli that he should have 
forced his way upwards from an obscure position by the force 
of his own talents and his own energy. We should indeed say 
that it was entirely creditable—we should joyfully welcome 
the accession to the Premiership of a man of the people and a 
man,of letters—if we could regard English political life as a 
mere game of skill, or if we could forget the means by which 
Mr. Disraeli has gained his present eminence. But if English 
politics are, as we believe them to be, the most serious pursuit 
in which a man can engage—if sincerity, truth to conviction, 
a single® pursuit of the public good, a preference of the 
interests of the nation to those of the party or the individual, 
ate qualities for which we ought to look in our statesmen, 
and the absence of which is caleulated to lower and degrade 
the whole tone of public life—then we cannot look upon 
the exaltation of Mr, Disraeli with unqualified satisfaction, or 
forget, in the blaze of his triumph, the means by which it has 
been attained. We have no desire to dwell unduly upon his 
youthful Radicalism or upon his suspicious conversion to Con- 
servatism. Bat we cannot, without doing injustice to his 
intellect, acquit him of becoming, for his own purposes, the organ 
of passions which he did not share, in his bitter and unrelenting 
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sincere in dangling, first one and then, another device for the 
“ compensation of native industry” or the “ removal of burthens 
from land,” before his supporters in Opposition, only to be dropped 
the moment that he entered office. We can place only one 
interpretation upon his incessant attempts to snatch a victory 
over Liberal Governments by casual coalitions with their dis- 
affected supporters, between whom and the Conservatives there 
was not the slightest community of principle or object. Nor 
can we avoid seeing in his conduct on many great questions, 
and especially on that of Parliamentary Reform, marked indica- 
tions of his readiness to subordinate the most vital interests of 
the country to the purposes of political mancouvre or party gain. 
Mr. Disraeli has been throughout his career, as it seems to us, an 
“ adventurer ” in the least worthy sense of the word. Having 
resolved to cleave his way to fortune, he has been perfectly 
unscrupulous as to the means or as to the instruments he has 
employed. And whatever may be our sympathy with the 
success of “a gentleman of the press,” or a man of plebeian 
rank, it should not render us insensible to the danger of 
accepting a cold, calculating, and selfish ambition as a recog- 
nised moving principle amongst English statesmen. 

It would be premature to speculate very definitely either 
upon the probable policy or upon the prospects of a Ministry 
with Mr. Disraeli at its head. If the right hon. gentleman 
can induce his followers to support him, he will probably 
abandon the humdrum ways of Conservatism in favour of new- 
comers and novel devices. To say that he has no prejudices is 
only to do him the merest justice; and we do not imagine for 
a moment that he has either a conviction, an attachment, or an 
antipathy which can stand in the way of his adopting the most 
liberal measures either in Church or State. But we doubt 
whether he will obtain public support by the simplicity and 
directness of his policy, and whether he will be able to reconcile 
his own supporters to its liberality. With all his tact, Mr. 
Disraeli does not understand, and does not really sympathize 
with, Englishmen. He looks at most things from a point of 
view which is strange to us. He is fond of surprises; of indi- 
rect modes of attaining his object; of tricks and stratagems 
which puzzle and irritate, and give us an uneasy sense of not 
knowing exactly where we are going. If his own party desert 
him, he cannot throw himself upon the nation; and that his 
own party will submit to “ education,” when Lord Derby is not 
there to make them learn the lesson, is still doubtful. Already 
we hear ominous grumblings of disaffection; and although it is 
probable that he will for the present retain all his former 
colleagues, with the exception of the Lord Chancellor (whose 
retirement is understood to be mainly due to personal reasons) 
there is reason to believe that some unwillingness to serve under 
him has been displayed in more than one quarter. If, indeed, 
he is to adopt such a course as will pacify Ireland, take 
the Education question out of the hands of the Liberals, and 
satisfy the demands of those who desire to throw open our 
Universities—that is to say, if he is to pursue a policy which 
will be consistent with his retention of office for three months 
of a reformed Parliament—it is difficult to believe that he will 
be able to carry along with him men like Mr. Hardy, Lord J. 
Manners, and one or two of the dukes, It is still more difficult 
to imagine the country squirearchy behind him going into the 
lobby at his dictation to forswear their Church principles, to 
renounce their Protestant prejudices, and to surrender their 
Tory strongholds. These, however, are questions rather for 
the future than the present; and we quite admit that we are 
unable to offer any satisfactory answer to them, because, after 
what we saw last session, no amount of docility on the part of 
the Ministerial supporters is absolutely impossible. So far as 
the present session is concerned, we do not conceive that the 
Government will encounter any formidable difficulties. If 
current report is to be trusted, they will make such a statement 
of policy on Irish affairs as will stave off any decisive conflict 
on that battle-ground. It is neither the interest nor the duty 
of the ( )pposition to push matters to extremity on other points 
of possible conflict. In the first place, their own organization 
is very defective; and in the second, it is generally felt that it 
belongs to the new Parliament to entertain and decide the 
great questions of principle on which parties are now divided. 
The new Cabinet will also have in their favour a feeling 
that their chief is entitled to a fair trial, and we do not 
therefore entertain much doubt that they will pass safely 
through the mild trials and the minor difficulties of the 
present session. So far as the House of Commons goes, they will 
be no weaker than they have been heretofore, if, as it is said will 
be the case, Lord Stanley still remains in that assembly; and they 





cannot gain any material strength unless Lord Cranborne should 
rejoin them—an event which is in the highest degree impro- | 
bable. Mr. Ward Hunt will, no doubt, under Mr. Disraeli’s 





direction, perform the routine duties of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with competent skill, and will adequately represent 
that department im the House of Commons. In the House of 
Lords, the place left vacant by Lord Derby will be imperfectly 
supplied even by the accession of Lord Cairns to the woolsack, 

and they will be greatly overweighted in debate by the Liberal 
peers. That, however, is not a matter of much importance, 

Their majority in that House is not likely to be affected by 
the.arguments of the minority, and the country is but slightly 

influenced by discussions in the Upper House when the Premier 

does not happen to bea member of it. The interest in the- 
political scene centres now in the House of Commons, and, so far 

as the Ministry goes, in a single man. “ Vivian Grey” has 

the Premiership at last, and we must wait with what patience 

we may for an answer to the question, “ What will he do with 

it P” 








EASTERN EUROPE. 


HETHER we are to have war or peace in the East of 
Europe depends almost wholly upon Russia. The 
Christian populations subject to Turkey are undoubtedly very 
well disposed to throw off the dominion of the Porte, and the 
partial success of the Cretan insurgents is an encouragement 
which they are not likely to overlook. But without the aid of 
Russia they are powerless, and it is questionable how far 
Russia feels herself at present in a position to provoke the 
general European war which would ensue on any movement of 
hers towards Constantinople. For such an enterprise she must 
have allies more powerful than the half-civilized Sclavonic and 
Roumanian communities situated on and beyond the Danube. 
It is far from clear that she could command any such allies 
among the Great Powers. England, of course, is out of the 
question, for with Russia at Constantinople we should— 
whether wisely or unwisely—have uneasy feelings about India. 
France does not seem inclined to any such adventure, and the 
rumours one recently heard of a Russo-French alliance appear 
to have vanished into space. Austria is too manifestly bent 
on extending, or at least strengthening, her position in a south- 
easterly direction, as a compensation for loss of power in 
Germany, to render it likely that she would abet the designs of 
another Empire on the same ground. A large part of the 
population of Austria, it should be remembered, consists 
of the congeners of those very nationalities with which 
Russia has so long been dallying, under pretence of 
championing them against the tyranny of the Sultan. Prussia 
has so little conceivable interest in rousing the Greeks, Serbs, 
and Roumanians, that it is hardly worth while to discuss the 
matter in connection with her. And if it be thought that 
Italy might find her account in helping Russia to deliver from 
the Moslem a part of Europe which was once ruled front Rome, 
and where some infusion of her own blood may yet be found 
in certain of the provinces, it is sufficient to reply that Italy 
is in no position to enter on a war in which neither her exist- 
ence nor her honour is concerned, and which would array 
against her some of the mightiest forces of modern Europe. 
It is tolerably certain, therefore, that Russia is not likely to 
find any external support in a raid upon Turkey, and it is im- 
probable that she will make the attempt single-handed. Of 
course the “chapter of accidents” may open an opportunity 
for her. Foreign politics are liable to so many sudden and 
unanticipated changes, and one “ question” will sometimes 
grow so strangely out of another, that no man can answer for 
the development of events in the future. The Crimean war 
issued out of a quarrel between the Latin and Greek Christians 
with respect to “the holy places;” and the fate of Turkey in 
Europe might any day be involved in some widely different 
subject. But for the present, notwithstanding a certain furtive 
commotion and din of whisperings, the Eastern difficulty does 
not seem ripe for solution. Russia is waiting her time, and the 
impatience of Roumanians, Servians, and Bulgarians is not 
likely to goad her into any premature or imprudent action. 
That those nationalities have recently exhibited their impa- 
tience in unmistakable forms is obvious to all who pay any 
attention to foreign politics. Servia and Bulgaria have been 
for some time past in a state of great agitation, and the Govern- 
ment of Roumania is said to have formally requested the 
adhesion of Russia to a project for proclaiming the absolute 
independence of the Danubian Principalities on the 14th of 
May. It cannot be questioned that the Russian agents are 
secretly fomenting these excitements, though the Russian 
Government may find it politic to disavow the fact to the other 
Kuropean Cabinets. What gives real strength and character 
to the movement is the fact that the materials for two or three 
distinct nationalities are really to be found in those outlying 
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provinces of the Ottoman Empire. Greece already exists as a 
fifth-rate kingdom, once the pet, and now the scorn, of 
Christendom ; but, if the yet unrescued portions of her terri- 
tory were added to that which now alternately intrigues and 
stagnates beneath the sceptre of King George, a very fair-sized 
kingdom would be created, which, with good government, might 
become a credit to the European family. Wallachia and 
Moldavia—the “Danubian Principalities” of ten or twelve 
years ago, now united in a semi-independent State under the 
designation of Roumania—unquestionably form a clearly marked 
nationality ; and Servia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria are sufficiently 
homogeneous in their population to work in concert towards 
the building up of a new kingdom not altogether devuid of the 
elements of success. The population of those provinces is mainly 
of Sclavonic origin, and the different States have recently given 
evidence of a desire to coalesce. A few years ago they sought for 
some common designation which should express their essential 
unity, while distinguishing them from the Sclaves of Austria 
and Russia. “Illyrian” was at one time suggested; but the 
name is Latin in its associations, and the Christians of Euro- 
pean Turkey belong almost entirely to the Greek Church. 
At length they hit upon the term “ South Sclavonians,” which 
is now widely used. The Sclaves of European Turkey reckon 
nearly twelve millions—a not inconsiderable number when we 
bear in mind that some illustrious nations have had fewer. 
They speak one common tongue—with certain grammatical 
variations, it is true, but with sufficient resemblance to make 
intercommunication perfectly easy. Their language is indeed 
the bond that has held them together, in spite of nearly five 
centuries of Turkish dominion. In Bulgaria and Bosnia there 
are several native Mohammedans—men of Sclavonic race who 
have for generations adopted the creed of their conquerors ; 
but they have never given up the Sclavonic speech, and they 
hate the Turks as much as the Christians do. Of the capacity 
of these Sonth Sclavonians to govern themselves many 
opposite opinions are held. The authors of a work on 
“The Turks, the Greeks, and the Slavons,” published about 
@ year ago, vehemently maintain that they exhibit all 
the best aptitudes of a free people. The Sclave, they affirm, 
is greatly the superior of the Greek—less sharp-witted, it may 
be, but more honest, more moral, and possessing a greater 
solidity of mind and judgment. The Principality of Servia, 
which acquired a kind of independence in the earlier years of 
the present century, and which is now simply under the 
suzerainty of the Porte, is said to have made great progress in 
its internal organization, especially in the construction of good 
roads, the establishment of an efficient police, and the education 
of the people. The same thing is observed in Bulgaria, though 
the province is not so favourably situated for developing 
its resources as Servia, since it is still governed by the Turks, 
but with certain guarantees for the well-being of the Christian 
population which did not formerly exist. Bulgaria is generally 
admitted to be the best cultivated region of European Turkey. 
The peasants are a simple and industrious race, living in com- 
fortable cottages, and cultivating their fields and gardens to 
perfection. They grow annually a large quantity of corn for ex- 
portation to other parts of Europe, and flax, hemp, and tobacco 
are amongst the productions of their soil. In the large 
forests which clothe the sides of the Balkan mountains, a great 
deal of timber is cut down, and exported; and altogether 
Bulgaria would have a fair trade, were it not for the deficiency 
of roads which it shares with most parts of the Turkish Empire. 
Servia is more a pastoral than an agricultural country, though 
the plains in parts of the interior yield fine crops of wheat, 
barley, maize, oats, rice, hemp, flax, and tobacco, and the vine 
is cultivated with some success. ‘The mineral riches of the 
country are great, but as yet little has been done towards 
working them, and it is even said by some authorities that the 
people are not so well off nor so mildly ruled now as they were 
under the old Turkish dominion. A large part of the land is 
still covered with primeval forests of oak and other trees, and 
the scenery is said to be a magnificent combination of hill, 
wood, valley, and stream. The Serbs are a remarkably fine 
race of men, and they and the Bulgarians look back with a 
natural pride to the days when they were strong and inde- 
pendent. Old Servia, which is still governed by the Porte, was 
the seat of the Servian Czardom of the middle ages—a power 
which made itself felt by the Greek Emperors; and Bulgaria 
had become so doughty towards the close of the twelfth century 
that she disdainfully threw off the illusory protection of the 
Byzantine monarchs. In Old Servia one frequently comes 
across evidences of the former prosperity of the land. Large 
churches of Byzantine architecture are found in the midst of 
decaying villages, and frescoes of early Italian art adorn walls 
which are now scarcely looked upon by any. The other Scla- 








vonic provinces of Turkey have much the same characteristics, 
and it will be seen that altogether they form a territory of 
considerable importance, which may possibly in future times 
be again the seat of powerful Governments. 

In the meanwhile, however, it may be better worth the 
while of the South Sclavonians to keep on good terms with the 
Porte. Russia is not at all likely to be a more indulgent 
master than Turkey, and it is doubtful if they can stand alone, 
The Sultans of the present century have shown a disposition 
to be conciliatory to their Christian subjects, and, although 
this may have been simply the result of necessity, the necessity 
is not growing less, but greater. A gradual amelioration would 
probably be better than a violent revolution, and we trust that 
Servians and Bulgarians alike may have the sense to see it. 








THE IRISH PRESS PROSECUTIONS. 


E have not much reason to congratulate ourselves, after 
all, upon the success which has attended the prosecution 
of Mr. Pigott and Mr. Sullivan for writing seditious newspaper 
articles. No doubt there was no other course left to the 
Executive but to interfere, when those gentlemen persisted in 
heating the inflamed minds of a country already mischievously 
disaffected ; but the whole business was a confession of weak- 
ness on our part, to the extent that we were unable to allow a 
couple of obscure though clever journals to print anything they 
liked. This is certainly how the affair will be read and com- 
mented on abroad. Formerly the wrongs of Ireland found expres- 
sion in a graceful and literary shape, but the mission of preaching 
them has long since descended to minds of a different order. 
Mr. Sullivan, for instance, upon whom the judge passed high 
compliments before ordering him to gaol for six months, was a 
journalist of the eloquent pattern to whom figures of speech 
were everything. Reading the compositions which brought 
down upon his head the rigours of the law, our astonishment is 
that they could influence sensible people in the slightest degree 
to any acts of violence. But on that account they may have 
been thought all the more dangerous. Amongst the peasants 
the notion of the “ Sassenach” is as misty and as obscure as the 
notion of the Czar was to the clowns of England during the 
Crimean war. To this stupid feeling Mr. Sullivan artistically 
addressed himself. He described us as ready to commit over 
again the atrocities of the penal times, because we considered it 
necessary to hang three men for the murder of a policeman. 
He rang the changes week after week on this theme, and con- 
stantly persisted in implying a moral, that nothing was to be 
expected from England but cruelty and contempt. Mr. Pigott, 
who conducted a rival patriotic broadsheet, vied with him for 
patronage on the same score. Now the best palliation for the 
action of the Government, if they need any, is this—that the 
Fenian movement, and the subsequent trouble which it has 
given us, arose in a great measure from just such a system 
as was pursued by the Nation and the Irishman. One of the 
first things we were obliged to do in connection with it was to 
silence the Irish People. It was proved in the trials of the 
promoters and editors of that organ that it was expressly 
established for the propagation of treason, and its sub-editor 
used absolutely to give directions for drilling and the use of the 
pike in answers to correspondents, he himself concocting the 
questions that would elicit instructive replies, The Nation did 
not commit itself to this extent, but Mr. Sullivan ought to 
have taken warning from the fate of his predecessor. Sup- 
posing that there was some justification for his diatribes, a 
little common sense should have taught him that as the Govern- 
ment in a former case had shown the limits of their endurance, 
they could not consistently allow themselves to be again pro- 
voked beyond it, when the country they were trying to keep in 
hands was daily becoming more impregnated with ideas 
inconsistent with submission to authority. 

At the same time we cannot refrain from expressing our 
regret that so signal and so severe a punishment should have 
befallen two men of education and ability. We have not much 
compassion to spare for the idle riff-raff who take oaths in pot- 
houses to overturn the Queen, and who steal guns, maim women 
and children, and run away whenever confronted by force. 
Revolutions, we are told, are never carried on by people in kid 
gloves; but even the attempts in Ireland at revolution have 
been hitherto urged by persons of some note and courage. We 
could not afford to deal, either, with two revolutions in Ireland, 
one represented by ragamuffins, and the other organized in a 
seditious press. Thin partitions divided both, and if Mr, Sul- 
livan and Mr. Pigott meant anything by what they wrote and 
published, they assuredly. meant that the people of Ireland 
should, at the first opportunity, rise against the rule of this 
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country. Upon that issue they were tried and found guilty. 
The speech of Mr. Sullivan’s counsel is instructive, as a demon- 
stration of the quantity of sentiment on Irish topics which is 
put forward as an argument for discontent. Mr. Heron reminded 
the jury of all the patriots who had fought or sung for their 
native land. He left no part of Irish history unraked from which 
he thought he might pick up a jewel of poetic feeling to adorn 
his eloquence. If we take the jury to have been fairly con- 
stituted, we must conclude that Mr. Heron failed to stir or 
convince them by his vigorous appeals, simply because they did 
not entertain the least value for traditions of wrong and tra- 
ditions of a fierce and often talented opposition to wrong. The 
twelve men in the box refused to be carried out of their senses 
into transcendental regions of a beautiful nationality on account 
of a conviction in their minds that the writings of Mr. Sullivan 
tended to bring about a state of things in which they might be 
turned out of their houses and cast into the horrors of a 
rebellion. ‘This is the lesson which Irishmen ought to learn 
from the trial. The picturesque nationality of Ireland is 
really dead, although Mr. Heron does not think so, and quotes 
Moore as his authority. What is the use of trying to revivea 
corpse? All the wailing and all the howling in the world will 
be ineffectual to bring a distinct national life back to a country 
in which it has ceased to exist. Mr. Sullivan might galvanize 
a limb with his powerful battery, but the experiment only gives 
rise to delusive hopes. If Ireland to-morrow were to get 
everything she asked for from this country, she would be as 
unlike the Ireland of Grattan and Flood as she is unlike 
the England of our day. If the spirit which Mr. Sullivan 
imagines is still to be found there exists, and in which his 
counsel would also seem to believe, where are its exponents? 
Mr. Sullivan would not, we presume, claim a patriotic kinship 
with the ruffians who blew up the helpless creatures at 
Clerkenwell; and yet we do not know where else he might look 
for his party relations. 

The judges, no doubt, in the sentences passed, wished to 
indicate the feeling rather than the vindictive intentions of the 
Government. ‘These sentences, we trust, will be mitigated to 
a considerable extent. Mr. Sullivan is a man who was a re- 
spectable citizen, and a prolonged imprisonment under the 
severe conditions now imposed in the Irish gaols would be out 
of proportion to his offences. The same may be said of Mr. 
Pigott. Taking all the circumstances of the case into account, 
it occurs to us that a less stringent method of incarceration and 
a shorter period would amply suffice to assert the principle for 
which we were obliged to contend. We doubt whether the jury 
in finding the verdicts contemplated the severity of the sen- 
tences which the judges pronounced. We believe, also, that 
those who, like ourselves, entertain a determined belief that 
nothing but evil can come of Fenianism and its associations, 
would still feel satisfied that Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Pigott 
would have snfliciently expiated their enthusiastic follies by half 
the chastisement to which they have been condemned. The 
securities might be maintained as guarantees of good order, and 
a sensible remission of the penal confinements would, we have 
no doubt, exercise a beneficial effect on the future conduct of 
those gentlemen, and upon the minds of those who are already 
prepared to regard us as more anxious to inflict punishment 
than to remove the causes of crime. 








RELIGIOUS PARLIAMENTS. 


tase the trials which the Church of England has had 

to endure of late years, the revival of Convocation has 
not been the least. If it had continued to enjoy a mere formal 
opening and closing, it would not have been a means of calling 
the attention of the world to divisions which, without its agency, 
were sufficiently well known already, and which it has shown a 
capacity rather to widen than to remove. Buta restless activity 
seized upon the Church some years ago, and it was supposed 
that by the restoration of a religious parliament the evils with 
which it was supposed to be afflicted would be purged out of the 
system. A greater mistake could hardly have beea committed. 
if it had been possible that Churchmen and laymen would be 
content to pursue their own path, and hold their own opinions, 
giving the like liberty to others, we believe that that would 
have proved the most probable means of lessening the force of 
the novelties which a generation ago began to creep into the 
doctrine and practices of the Church, and of bringing them 
to an end. But the policy, for which there is Scriptural 
authority, of leaving things to stand or f: : by their own 
virtue or want of it, is rarely exhibite’ wards innova- 
tions of any kind, and still more rare towards religious 
innovations. The Tractarians were assaled with every 





species of hostility, fair and unfair, and the consequence 
was that their numbers rapidly increased, till now, under the 
new-fangled name of Ritualists, they have become a formidable 
body. The revival of Convocation has been powerless to keep 
them down. It has so far failed to do what was expected of it 
that, if anything, it has produced the very opposite result. Nor 
is this to be wondered at. Perhaps the very worst body to 
have anything to do with the regulation of doctrine and prac- 
tice is a religious parliament. What is excellent for the affairs 
of the world becomes worse than useless when applied to spiri- 
tual matters. In the first place, nothing could well be more 
absurd than the attempt of Convocation to define what is the 
teaching of a Church whose teaching is supposed to have been 
settled for three centuries, and nothing could be more out of 
character than its assumption of judicial functions when its 
judgment, owing to the variety of opinions represented by it, 
could only be that of a majority. Legislation by majorities in 
a body which fairly represents the opinions of those for whom 
it has to legislate is the best method of government. It will 
change with public opinion, without ever being hostile to it. It 
will grow with the times, and be modified as they are modified. 
But this cannot be a legitimate mode of ascertaining religious 
truth. Even if the constitution of Convocation were such as 
fully to represent the Church, instead of only representing one 
province, and that not adequately, it could never be admitted 
to have the power of deciding by a majority what it is right to 
believe or to practise, because majorities are changeable and 
religious truth is the same now and for ever. 

But Convocation, apart from this unfitness to discharge the 
functions to which it has pretended, labours under another 
drawback—namely, that it has no power to enforce its decisions 
when it has formed them. Few positions can be more ludicrous 
than this. In its component parts it can boast learning, 
eloquence, high social position, and much besides that is 
estimable. No ordinary layman would like, if he met the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in society, to discuss a point of doc- 
trine with him. Whatever he might think, he would have the 
decency to credit an archbishop with more knowledge of Church 
teaching than he could pretend to. But Convocation has done 
what laymen would shrink from doing. It has exposed the 
strong differences of opinion which exist on the right reverend 
Bench. It has confronted bishop with bishop. on the same 
issue, and has done this in a way so public that all who take 
an interest in the religious discussions of the day know as well 
how far prelate differs from prelate as they know on what 
opinions this statesman differs from that. The position of 
Convocation has therefore come to this, that it has published 
its powerlessness to injure any one but itself. And if there 
can be aggravation to such a body of so deplorable a 
position, it may be found in the fact that no one com- 
miserates it. In the present state of public opinion on 
theological questions, it is rather a matter of congratulation 
than regret that our religious parliament has no more power 
than it has. It can talk, and report, and protest. But to what 
extent is this favourable or unfavourable to religion? It can- 
not be concealed that while the Ritualists are making a demand 
upon the public mind for more faith, there is another active 
and zealous body working to reduce to still more attenuated 
proportions whatever amount of it lingers amongst us. Colenso 
is as great a prophet in the eyes of many as Pusey is to those 
who put their faith in him. Convocation would condemn both, 
without being able to say, with any approach to unanimity, 
what the teaching of the Church is. Of this impotency we 
can hardly give a better instance than its reception of the 
petition which was presented to it on Friday week, “ craving 
for some explanations from the bishops as to whether it is con- 
trary to the law of the Church of England for a sick person to 
have the Holy Sacrament brought to him from the Church.” 
Whatever the teaching of the Church of England upon other 
points may be, it is so plain upon this that one might fancy the 
petition was trying to take a rise out of the bishops. It pro- 
vides, first, that none of the elements shall be reserved ; secondly, 
that the sick may have the Sacrament administered to them in 
their own homes; and thirdly, that if they are prevented from 
receiving it they need not be troubled, as it is not necessary 
for them to receive it at all. The obvious answer, therefore, to 
the petition, was that Convocation would not grant its prayer 
even if it could, because the teaching of the Church upon its 
subject-matter is so plain that they who run may read. But 
it was by no means treated in this way. On the contrary, it 
was seriously discussed, and at least three of the bishops w-te 
evidently well inclined to grant the petitioner’s prayer, had it 
been safe to do so. Now the fact that these three bishops 
showed an inclination to foster one of the extremest doctrines 
of the Ritualists, proves how well grounded is the public want 
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of faith in religious parliaments, and demonstrates how just is 
the public satisfaction at their impotence. The truth is that 
Convocation, since its revival, has gone a great deal ultra 
crepidam, and has assumed functions which never belonged 
to it. It has done this in the endeavour to show that 
the Church is independent of the State, and in no way 
controlled by it, but possessed of a spiritual life of its own, 
over which Kings and Parliaments have no power. But surely 
it should now be able to see that this impolitic step has had 
the very contrary effect. The general public, knowing Con- 
vocation to be powerless, has looked on indifferent. But the 
judicious grieve. It is in the very nature of the Church of 
England, and according to the intention of those who placed 
her on a new basis three hundred years ago, that her doctrines 
should not be too strictly defined, and that as much latitude 
with regard to them and to her ritual should be allowed as 
was compatible with an elastic outline of consistency. And as 
long as the questions which have of late years stirred the 
Church were allowed to lie dormant, matters went on in 
peace and quietness, and there was no need for Convocation 
or anybody else to interfere. But when violent agitation 
arose, Convocation woke up from its long sleep, intending to 
calm the boisterous winds, and pen them up again in their 
cave. But it has only made bad worse. For clearly it is a 
gain to those who disturb the peace of the Church, when they 
have practical proof that there exists no power to arrest them 


in their course, whether they march under the standard of | 


Pusey or Colenso. 








THE POST OFFICE. 


N the Lonpon Review of the Ist inst. we published a letter 
signed “ Indignans,” directing our attention to what the 
writer called “a piece of flagrant injustice,” which was then 
contemplated in regard to certain clerks engaged in the Regis- 
tered Letter Branch of the Post Office. After stating that 
most of the clerks engaged in that branch commence their duty 
at 5 a.m., and again at 5 p.m., each duty being supposed to 
last from three to four hours, our correspondent went on to say 
that the commissioners of 1854 had expressed an opinion that 
the officers employed on early morning duty should be allowed 
such relief as would make their position equal to that of the 
mid-day clerks, whose hours of duty are from 10 till 4, including 
a short rest for luncheon. The case of the clerks employed in 
registered letter and foreign branches certainly was open to 
improvement without running the risk of over-indulgence. 
They had to be up of a morning while the rest of the world 
was only half way through its night’s sleep, and find their way 
to the Post Office through all weathers, “ knowing at the same 
time,” wrote our correspondent, “that it is more than likely 
that the arrival of some foreign mail between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
may compel them to remain in the office the whole or greater 
part of the day, without any compensation whatever.” For a 
time, it would appear, the recommendation of the commissioners 
was, to some extent, adopted; but for eighteen months the 
relief thus afforded to the clerks in this branch was almost wholly 
withdrawn, and that portion of it which was not withdrawn was 
“ used asa pretext to saddle gentlemen with extra duties, which 
could not otherwise be got through with the existing staff.” 
The result was an effort, upon the part of the clerks, to better 
their position by representations made to the heads of depart- 
ments and chiefs of the branch; but, these failing, a memorial 
was forwarded, through the proper channels, to his Grace the 
Duke of Montrose, Postmaster-General. This move was even 
less fortunate than the others. “ After a lapse of about a 
month, five of the. clerks who had taken an active part in 
getting up such memorial were ordered to wait on the Con- 
troller, and were informed by him that they were required to 
report to the Secretary as to why they should not be dismissed 
the service for insubordination and general misconduct. They 
were told that, upon receipt of the memorial by the Secretary, 
he had caused inquiries to be made, not as to the justice of the 
complaint, but as to the general conduct of the officers who 
had signed the memorial, and the five gentlemen favoured by 
the order were those selected as scapegoats. Their capability 
to perform their duty was not called in question, and the 
charge, as far as they could understand it, was that they had 
dared to memorialize, after having in vain appealed to their 
Controller, who had acknowledged that their representations were 
just and wellsfounded, but at the same time expressed his 
inability to deal with the grievances himself.” 
We have recapitulated so much of the letter of our corre- 
spondent, because it now appears certain that three of the five 
gentlemen who, he says, were selected as scapegoats, have 





| officer. 








actually been dismissed. Two of these gentlemen have 


addressed us, inclosing a copy of the order of their dismissal, 
which is as follows :— 
** February 1, 1868. 

“* His Grace the Postmaster-General having had under consideration 
the Secretary’s minute of the 29th instant, containing reports from 
the Controller and Sub-Controller with reference to the disaffected and 
troublesome spirit shown by Messrs. F., A., Sager, Lucy, and Wither- 
ington, has directed that Messrs. Sager, Lucy, and Witherington shall 
be dismissed from the service, that Mr. A. shall be distinctly warned 
that upon any further insubordinate conduct upon his part he will be 
dismissed, and that the case of Mr. F., who is at present absent from 
illness, shall stand over until his return to duty. His Grace also 
directs that his decision shall be made known to the general body of 
clerks, with an intimation that the slightest appearance of insud- 
ordination in any officer will be visited with the same punishment.” 


Now, supposing that our correspondent’s statement of the 
case is correct, it cannot be denied that the dismissal of the 
three gentlemen in question is a very high-handed and despotic 
proceeding, which there is nothing on the face of the Duke’s 
order to palliate, much less to justify. It speaks of “the dis- 
affected and troublesome spirit” exhibited by Messrs. Sager, 
Lucy, and Witherington ; it warns Mr. A. that he shall be dis- 
missed if he is guilty of “any further insubordinate conduct ;” 


| and it makes known to the general body of clerks “that the 


slightest appearance of insubordination in any officer will be 
visited with the same punishment.” Nothing can be more 
vague than all this, and we must own that it has a very ugly 
look about it. “Insubordination” is one of those elastic 
terms which will include anything, from the downright 
rebellion of a clerk to the tyrannical caprice of a superior 
It may either mean that a worthless underling will 
not keep his time, nor his temper, nor do his work, or that a 

jack-in-office will not allow his ipse divit to be questioned, no 

matter how unjust, despotic, or absurd it may be. To dismiss 

gentlemen on such a pretext, without stating in what their 

insubordination has consisted, is practically to deny them an 

opportunity of defending themselves, or even of knowing o/ 

what they are accused. Dr. Fell had not more cause to com- 

plain of the man who disliked him without a reason. But we 

suspect that the authorities, if they would speak truly, could 

explain their dislike of the five gentlemen whom they have 

victimized as a warning to the whole establishment to submit 

in silence, if not contentedly. ‘ There is one remarkable fact 

connected with this matter,” says the correspondent we have- 
already quoted, in a letter which we published on the 8th inst., 
‘and that is that no complaints were ever heard against these 
officers until they sent in their memorial asking for relief; and 
the only reply they received was an intimation from the Con- 
troller that the memorial had been returned by the Secretary to 
the Sub-Controiler to report, not on the justice of the petition, 
but on the characters of the parties who had signed it; and 
that the circumstances stated above [the dismissal of the 
three clerks] had arisen in consequence of the Sub-Controller’s 
report.” 

"This matter ought not to be allowed to rest here, The facts 
of the case, as far as we can ascertain them, seem briefly to come 
to this—that five gentlemen, holding clerkships in the Post 
Office, made themselves conspicuous by urging a relief from 
unreasonable demands on their labour, which had been recom- 
mended by the Commissioners of 1854; that until they com- 
mitted this indiscretion no fault had been found with them ; 
but that from that moment it became a matter of anxious 
inquiry on the part of some one or other in authority, whether 
they should not be sacrificed as an example to all other clerks 
who might be “ memorially ” inclined. In his first letter to us, 
“ Indignans,” speaking of the chiefs of the department, said, 
“They appear to consider that they have no duty to the clerks, 
but that their simple duty is to work their department so much 
per cent. cheaper than it has ever been worked before, and con- 
sequently, any géntleman venturing to express an opinion that 
he has not the capabilities of a steam-engine, is at once regarded 
as a dangerous character.” 

Is this true? Does the Post Office really deserve the name 
of the St. Martin’s-le-Grand Workhouse, and might the horror 
with which chiefs of departments regard memorializing-clerks 
be typified by a representation of Bumble’s astonishment at 
“ Oliver asking for more”? If it is a matter of ambition with 
controllers or sub-controllers to do the work of their t- 
ments at an ever-decreasing figure, in order to recommend . 
selves for promotion to a higher salary, it is impossible to imagine 
conduct more paltry, contemptible, and dishonest. But this ac- 
cusation has not been made now for the first time, and we trust 
that the amiable nobleman who has been induced to au 
the order by which these gentlemen have been dismissed 
the Post Office in terms which, to say the least, require explana* 
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tion, will not only reconsider his decision, but will examine into 
all the circumstances connected with this suspicious event, and 
especially into the motives which seem to have brought it 


about. 








THE LOST SPEKE. 


E have no doubt but that there are numbers of people in 
London very much disappointed at the solution cf the 
mystery of the month. If Mr. Speke had turned up piece- 
meal he would have conferred a great benefit and reputation 
not only upon the brilliant writers who proved he was 
murdered, but upon the dull persons who were moved to com- 
municate experiences to the public, which must now be regarded 
with more suspicion than even they were on their first 
announcement. One must feel for that clergyman who under- 
went two attempts at kidnapping. The anonymous victims of 
garrotting will have a hard time of it with their friends. The 
violence theory having disappeared with the prosaic recovery 
of its clerical premise, we are compelled to regard with suspicion 
the drugging at the Elephant and Castle, the mysterious block 
of wood in the cellar, the terrors of the park, and all the rest 
of it. 

Mr. Speke, one would think, was not a neophyte at vanish- 
ing. There was a method and an artistic ability in his style of 
doing business and driving his friends and the newspapers dis- 
tracted. The circumstance of his being a wedding guest threw 
an air of romance in the first place around his flight. Then 
the hat—what a great deal was in that hat, dropped, as the 
Times puts it in historical language, “ beside one of the royal 
parks and between the palace of the Queen and the seat of the 
Legislature.” Out of the hat came more conjectures and 
guesses than feathers or toys could be extracted by a juggler 
from the head-covering he borrows from one of his audience. 
There was, as it were, a public inquest upon it, and skilled 
evidence volunteered to prove its immense weight and import- 
ance in the case. Meanwhile the cause of all the bother was 
taking a pedestrian excursion through the south of England. 
After enjoying himself thoroughly, he culminated in the dis- 
guise of a bullock-drover at Padstow. It is curious to reflect 
with what feelings he must have read our imaginative contem- 
poraries. Some years ago a ghastly leader came out in one of 
them touching Miiller, and the weird supposition was stuck in 
that perhaps the murderer would peruse the very lines which 
the writer was then penning. What would not be pleasant for 
a murderer might be a piece of agreeable excitement to a 
gentleman of the most exemplary character, beloved by 
all his parishioners, who drops his hat “ between the Palace 
of the Queen and the seat of the Legislature,” and after a 
long absence is caught by a policeman, in the disguise of a clown, 
in Cornwall. The reasons assigned by the reverend gentleman 
for his eccentric conduct are worth some attention. He dis- 
closed, when interrogated, “ peculiar religious views.” Well, 
nowadays there are so many people who, if interrogated, would 
disclose “ peculiar religious views,” that we can scarcely bring 
our minds to decide that a little heterodoxy will account for 
everything. Bishop Colenso has “ peculiar religious views,” 
and so has Dr. Cumming and Brother Ignatius; but the 
theological opinions of those gentlemen never induced them to 
dress as bullock-drovers. Mr, Speke wanted “ to work for his 
living, and preach the Gospel to his fellow-labourers in a 


country where he was not known ;” this is certainly a laudable — 


ambition in itself. ‘ Peculiar views,” that would not suit a 
parish in England, might dovery well in America, or amongst the 
natives of some island or other. A craving for getting at natives 
sets im occasionally amongst preachers, Still, the modus 
operandi remains yet unaccounted for. One journal asserts 
that Mr. Speke ran away from his friends because they wanted 
to get him married. This opens up a delicate field of con- 
jecture. Men before now have been driven to desperation by 
constant attacks upon their fancy for living single. Mr. Speke 
had plenty of money, and was a thoroughly eligible personage. 
We need not press this idea further, only except to remind our 
readers of the famous passage in “ Dombey and Son,” where 
Captain Outtle reminds his friend Jack Bunsby to run for it 
now or never. 

The Globe suggested that Mr. Speke went off with a view 
to writing a novel upon his adventures and the fuss that was 
made about him. The idea is not a bad one, and might serve 
as a hint to romance composers in general. The reward, for 
instance, might be raised to a thousand pounds as soon as the 
curiosity of that vague abstraction called the public mind had 
to wane. There would be no fear of losing the money, 
for the adventurer might easily allow himself to be “ dis. 
covered” by a confederate. What publisher in London would 








not rejoice to get a manuscript from Mr. Speke at this 
moment, headed “ Lost for a While, by the Rev. B. Speke,” 
or, “Found as a Drover, by the Missing Clergyman”? The 
moral of the whole business is plain and prosaic enough. It 
is a very ridiculous and a very absurd thing to find a whole 
country fluttering with expectation about a rural parson who 
chooses to hide himself, for some cause or other, from people to 
whom he must be a constant source of pleasure and happiness, 
This is supposed to be a practical age, and a period at which 
common sense is thought to prevail largely in society and 
amongst those who assume to instruct it, and yet when a fit 
of disappearing and masquerading seizes a single individual in 
the community, straightway we are deluged with surmises 
drawn from the plots of the London Jownal stories as to the 
awful villany with which we are surrounded. There is plenty 
of misery and shocking poverty arcund us; dismal tragedies 
are played out in the stricken quarters of London; women are 
found starving in garrets—and these facts are accepted quietly, 
and as matters of course. A parson secretes himself for a 
month or so, and the clubs, the hoardings in the streets, and 
the drawing-rooms are constantly talking about him, com- 
passionating his afflicted relatives, and enjoying the literary 
performances of the newspapers in his honour. Of course we 
shall be told that it was for our own safety we were concerned, 
our lives were in danger, &c., if people could be spirited 
away in daylight. This, we believe, was the last reason which 
impelled the gossip and nonsense of the subject. Uninstructed 
and misdirected sympathies, combined with a vulgar craving 
for an incident to talk of at idle moments, were at the bottom 
of all the foolish anxiety which has been baulked of a prolonged 
suspense by the prosaic silliness of its cause. 








THE POETRY OF MIDDLE AGE. 


HERE is a singular tendency abroad at present towards 
the investigation of idealisms. We must have every- 
thing in heaven and earth reduced to the terminology of the 
exact sciences; and there shall be no more love, hope, or piety, 
without its corresponding physiological cause. Religious en- 
thusiasm is the product of disorder of the brain; self-denial is 
only the result of an undue excitement of certain nervous sus- 
ceptibilities. Poetry is the sublimation of strong passion; it is the 
superfluous vigourof youth projected intothe realms of the imagi- 
nation ; it is the subtle product of a resplendent ignorance of the 
world. Apollo, therefore, must be young; he must have a splendid 
circulation; his mental and physical organization must be 
replete with unnecessary force. Not reflection, but anticipa- 
tion, must be his watchword; and it is his duty to sing loudly 
and strongly of the impossible glories which his juvenility—his 
greenness, in fact—suggests. When he passes from this brief 
period of probation, the sober truths of middle age temper his 
hopes and extinguish his rhapsodies. He proceeds to demon- 
strate heaven by scientific method. His vague idealisms are 
vanished ; he seizes hard matters of fact; and it is only too 
well with him if he does not cry with Faust,— 


** Was kann die Welt mir wohl gewiihren ? 
Entbehren sollst du! sollst entbehren!”’ 


That some such theory is the actual and practical belief of 
most people whom one meets, is not to be doubted. Youth is 
the time for illusions; middle age lays the cold hand of expe- 
rience on these flushed aspirations. Youth dreams; middle 
age sees; old age reflects, and grumbles. Youth paints the 
coming years, the coming mistress, the coming fame, in rainbow 
hues; middle age deals with the temperature of the wine-cellar, 
and is particular to see that the woodcock have hung long 
enough before being cooked for supper. But the least effort of 
reflection will show us that the self-deceiving powers of human 
nature—if it is necessary to talk of idealization as a process of 
self-deception—are always present, and that the different effects 
they produce at different stages in a man’s life are solely due to 
the changing of the material upon which they work. It is 
merely a matter of literary history that the noblest idealiza- 
tions human nature has produced have been the work of ripe 
middle age. The “Inferno,” “ Paradise Lost,’ and “ King 
Lear ” were the work of workers who more than most men had 
been buffeted about and tried in the sobering school of expe- 
rience. The “ Wahlverwandtschaften ” is surely of more value 
to us than the peevish impulses of young Werther. And in 
ordinary everyday life we constantly meet with men who, tliem- 
selves devoted to the barest materialism in theory, and appa- 
rently living the most prosaic life imaginable, are nevertheless 
possessed by some occasional “illusion” which fransfigures 
their poor existence, and makes it less animal and more human. 
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It may be some divine tenderness for their grandchild, or some 
incomprehensible affection for their favourite horse, or some 
impulsive longing to be near the sea. One who has devoted 
a true poetic gift to the study of middle age—we mean Mr. 
James Hedderwick—who, writing for the “secret thrill of a 
remote applause,” has been too much and unaccountably over- 
looked in these times of rapid literary changes—has described 
a wretched miser whose mania has procured him only the con- 
tempt and aversion of all who know him. But the miserable 
old man has more than his money over which to gloat; that 
does not quite satisfy him; and sometimes he takes from a 


secret drawer 
* A faded writing and a lock of hair,’”’ 


Humanity on, mathematical principles is impossible. No 
attainable culture can banish those redeeming weaknesses of 
unreason and blind affection which fall to the lot of the most 
logical of human beings. The sympathies of middle age have 
merely altered their horizon. They embrace other objects, and 
are concentrated on other aims. The writer of whom we have 
just spoken has endeavoured ‘to sketch these new relations 
formed by the growth of a man’s nature between himself and 
the world. He has his apology ready for that leaning towards 


the ves angustee domi which has been too often satirized by | 


intellectual Bohemians :— 


** Man soars into the wide eternities, 
Till, wildered in their awfal solitudes, 
He shrinks for soothing to the homely moods 
Of womanly affection, and the wise, 
Calm faith of childhood, and the love displayed 
In the familiar smile the season wears.” 





It is the blindness of youth which does not perceive the | 


signification of common things ; which fails to grasp the tender 
idealisms which may be concealed in the ordinary acts of an 
ordinary life. Youth paints life with the melodramatic brush 





own infallibility, and a clearer and kindlier vision. It is 
in middle age, also, that all the specially transitive good 
qualities of human nature assert themselves. Proselytizing— 
which is simply philanthropy plus a strong conviction of some 
kind or other—is seldom the bent of a man under forty; and 
to be a proselytizer demands a considerable substratum of that 
idealization which in another form becomes poetry, What really 
seems to be the rock on which most people’s notions about the 
poetry of youth and the prose of middle age split, is a confu- 
sion of terms in mixing up the illusion of ignorance with the 
illusion of the imagination. What is called the romantic 
period of a man’s life is the period in which he is most proae 
to receive and act upon views of life which are merely untrue. 
It will happen occasionally that such a mistaken belief may 
produce a dramatic complication or climax, which is in itself 
poetical; but that is an accident. The romance of a youth of 
nineteen is, as a rule, founded upon ignorance ; the romance of 
middle age is the result of developed character, passion, or 
tragic situation. It is not quite so with women; for a woman 
reaches maturity before middle age, and may have, as a girl, a 
quite surprising womanliness of judgment and intensity of 
character. Generally speaking, however, the loves and feelings 
and aspirations of a young girl are as vapid and weak as 
those of a young man; and as little to be depended upon as 
being an index to the ultimate nature or possibilities of the 
individual. She may be a sort of undeveloped Undine in 
appearance, and afterwards turn out a cruel and avaricious 
termagant; while he, after having worn long hair, and wor- 
shipped Fichte, and written verses for half a dozen years, may 
more or less suddenly become a highly matter-of-fact banker, 
with a weakness for croquet. In either case, whatever there is 
in the individual organization of true poetic idealism—as dis- 
tinguished from foolish anticipations or reflected sentiment— 


| will only be evolved by the slow process of years. 


of a Victor Hugo; middle age observes it with the serenity of | 


a Goethe. But there is no lack of passion in middle age. 


Surely that is not the strongest passion which cries the loudest; | 


nor yet is that strength, as Mr. Carlyle has observed, the 
most useful strength which takes the form of hysterics. Suppose 
we go to the police courts for a little inductive teaching. The 
police reports in our morning newspapers are, so far as they 
go,a@ much safer guide to certain phases of modern life than 
the dainty selections of the three-volume novel. Who, then, 
is it whom we find figuring in that lurid lime-light, which the 


crime of infidelity throws upon a man and his surroundings? | enterprising member will invite the house to consider what, 


Not, as a rule, the young man who has been jilted, who bewails 
the destruction of his idealisms in weak verse, and for a time 
becomes a nuisance to himself and his friends; but the middle- 








IRRESPONSIBLE SWEARING. 


CURIOUS point is likely to come under discussion wher 
the Promissory Oaths Bill, now in the hands of a com- 
mittee, comes before the House of Commons. This Bill aims at 


| the abolition of a large number of the oaths which have to 


aged man whom sudden passion compels to cut the throat of | 


his children in order that he may revenge himself upon their | box to tell only what is strictly true in a matter which may 


mother. Middle age attains to a maturity of emotion as well | 


as to a maturity of intellect ; and when the judgment of a full- 
grown man is set aside, and he is resigned to the fierce 
impulses of passion, the result is of corresponding intensity 
and ‘horror. 

A pleasanter theme is the pious aspirations of middle age, 
with their tendency towards immediate faith and rest. The 
end of life does not necessarily become the more awful the 
nearer we approach to it; although, as Mr. Hedderwick 
says— 

* A chill is wafted from the fleeting years, 
Great Heaven! what doom it were to walk alone 
To the final Mystery! but hand in hand, 
With all the generation journeying on, 
We face with courage due the shadowy land, 
And scarce would lag behind our marching peers.” 

In one way, however, the habit of middle age is cowardly. 
A young man boldly accepts the conclusions to which the 
ordinary processes of logic drive him, Middle age has either 
less belief in the infallibility of human reason, or is desirous of 
immediate personal comfort at any price. The young man 
who first approaches the study of political economy, and 
believes it to contain the whole duty of man, may convince 
himself that it is clearly his duty to society and to himself 
to discountenance promiscuous almsgiving. Having logically 
demonstrated this truth, he puts it into his creed, and will in 


nowise budge from the line of conduct which it demands. | 


Fifteen or twenty years afterwards, he may still entertain a 
high respect for political economy as a science; but the spec- 
tacle of an old man shivering on a frosty night and mutely 
asking for the dry bread of charity, is only too likely to appeal 
to some higher instinct than a belief in Bentham, let us say. 
Aud so with a hundred other matters, An enlargement of 
Sympathy naturally begets in middle age a corresponding 
charity of judgment, a highly laudable distrust of one’s 
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be taken by persons accepting various offices. The oath is in 
future to be required only from high officers of State, from 
judges, soldiers, and policemen. It is not unlikely that some 


after all, is the value of an oath, and what is its effect upon 
different kinds of people. When a man swears to be loyal to 
the Queen and conscientious in discharge of his duty in accept- 
ing an office of public trust, or when he swears in a witness- 


compromise the life of some other man, it is obvious that the- 
value of the oath rests upon the assumption that he believes in 
the Deity to whom he appeals for confirmation of his probity. 
If he does not believe in the Divine power and authority of the 
Being whose name he uses, the oath has no more influence 
upon him than an axiom from the Eton grammar. Now, the 
number of persons who do not so believe is very considerable— 
much more considerable than many well-meaning people are 
willing to admit. With such persons the use of the existing 
form of oath is a bit of decorous conventional farce, to which 
they submit ont of pure courtesy. Men who claim for them- 
selves the fullest right to believe that,only which their reason 
allows them to believe, are frequently the most careful not to 
shock the feelings of those who differ with them. In the matter 
of taking an oath, a Comtist, for instance, not only knows that 
the prevailing form of oath does not bind him by any orthodox 
religious scruples, but that there is no other form of oath in 
use which would bind him any the more firmly. What he says 
is this: —“I have my own religion; these people have theirs. 
It would be inexpedient for me needlessly to shock their 
feelings by saying that I do not accept the Bible, which 
I take in my hand, as a revelation in the sense in 
which they accept it. I might be deprived of the right to give 
valuable evidence, simply because they had no oath for me to 
take; and so I will accept their form, but consider myself bound 
only by my own convictions of what is right.” So far well, 
If the man is conscientious, it matters not by what pledge he 
binds himself to speak the truth—indeed, no pledge whatever. 
is required. But by what means are we to bind the man who 
has no delicacies of conscience, and no belief in any divine 
authority? For an oath, it must be remembered, is merely 
one of those safeguards which society has invented for its pro- 
tection. There were certain cases in which the interests 1n- 
volved were so great that men began to faney that religion | 
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might come in and give them a little help in these worldly 
matters; and so they took to invoking divine punishment on 
all who should voluntarily sin against society in those directions. 
A man might swear away another man’s life; but suppose he 
were to call upon God'to witness the truth of his statements, 
would not Divine punishment pursue him through this world 
into the next? An oath was found to impose restraint on 
those who were otherwise lawless, and it was therefore in 
hundreds of cases quite invaluable. At present we have a 
collection of these oaths in use that are absurdly unnecessary 
as safeguards, and it is to do away with these that this Bill 
has been brought forward ; but how about the validity of the 
oath which is at present taken in places where it still remains 
requisite? We consider it necessary to allow no man to give 
evidence for or aguinst another man who is accused of murder 
unless he has first taken this solemn pledge to tell the truth. 
The awkwardness of the situation lies in the fact that the very 
man on whom an oath has any power is he who is most likely 
to tell the truth without an oath; while he who has neither 
moral nor religious scruples is none the less disposed to tell a 
lie, merely because he has uttered certain words which to him 
are meaningless. 

What we want is a secular oath. As society changes, the 
safeguards of society must change. If a religious pledge has 
no hold upon certain persons, let there be instituted a secular 
pledge which shall bind every one. It ought to be revolting to 
all our modern ideas of justice and toleration for us to turn 
round and say to men like Mr. Bradlaugh—‘ You do not 
believe as we do, and therefore we shall not admit your evi- 
dence. You say you are not bound by this oath; in that case 
we have no protection against your possible unveracity, and we 
must consequently decline to have dealings with you in all 
matters which demand the test of an oath.” A more illogical 
and pitiful declaration than this it would be hard to conceive. 
And yet we have no hesitation in saying that it is the firm 
conviction of many otherwise worthy persons; and that, if it 
came to an open struggle, there would not be wanting advocates 
in the press and in the pulpit of such a piece of petty intoler- 
ance. The fault does not lie with the person who disbelieves 
in the efficacy of the oath, but in the oath itself. The inap- 
plicability of a test is the blunder of those who invented the 
test, not of the thing to be tested. 

It is required, therefore, that the oath or pledge shall be 
binding upon all—that is, that no person will be able to escape 
the penalty of breaking it. To find such a pledge ought not to 
be so difficult as it might appear. There may be persons who 
do not believe in the next world; there are none who do not 
believe in this; and the penalty of breaking a secular oath must 
be inflicted by secular means. It is true that a secular penalty 
already exists in a certain sense. If a man resolves to brave 
the religious terrors of breaking an oath, he is further liable to 
be laid hold of by the civil law, found guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and punished accordingly. But this is a cumbrous and incom- 
plete arrangement. It practically admits the inutility of the 
religious terrors in making sure that the offender, if he should 
escape in the next world, shall not escape here; while it alto- 
gether fails to provide for the case of those who cannot at the 
outset swear upon the Bible, because they do not believe in the 
Bible. A secular oath would include professors of every kind 
of religion, or no religion, and would lay the same guarantee 
upon all: If every man, before becoming a witness in a case, 
were to declare that he would speak the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, under penalty of seven years’ 
transportation, there is not the least doubt that his responsibility 
would be present to him during the time of his giving evidence. 
Let him be Jew or Gentile, Mohammedan or Christian, Janse- 
vist, Molinist, Atheist, or Positivist, there could be no subter- 
fuge. A little sophistry might get rid of the responsibility of 
swearing upon a Bible, but no ingenious theory could lessen the 
seven years’ transportation. 
sary to have such a heavy penalty binding upon all evidence, 
any more than it is considered necessary at present to impose 
an oath in all cases; but, where an oath is now required, this 
secular pledge would be quite as valuable, and much more 
comprehensive. And as any social safeguard is increased or 
lessened according to the prevalence of the crime against which 
it is directed, so might this threat of transportation be increased 
to one of perpetual outlawry and confiscation, or lessened to a 
few months’ imprisonment. This is a utilitarian age, we are 
told: if so, let us have utilitarian safeguards for the protection 
of society. If we cannot get a man to tell the truth by 
appealing to his sense of moral duty, let us appeal to his fear 
of personal pain ; and if the incurring of Divine wrath is a conse- 
quence which he is willing to brave, let us seize his individual 
liberty and his goods. The scarcity of prosecutions for perjury 











shows one of three things: either the breaking of an oath is 
not accounted a very heinous crime, or the religious responsi- 
bility is sufficient to make men truthfal, or the fear of subse. 
quent conviction and punishment at the hands of the civil law 
exercises a salutary influence. If either of the last two 
alternatives be accepted, it is equivalent to saying that, on the 
whole, the present system of prescribing oaths works tolerably 
well; and so we are convinced that it does. But in such a 
matter as the obtaining of correct evidence, it is impossible that 
we can take too many precautions. We ought to have a form 
of oath which no conscientious man, whatever be his belief, 
need scruple to take. We ought to get rid of the pretence of 
punishing, by the civil law, an offence committed against God; 
and have it clearly understood that to bear false witness is a 
secular crime, punishable on ordinary grounds, The man who 
does not believe in the Divine authority of the Bible, may 
surely question the right of society to punish him for breaking 
an oath, the validity of which he cannot recognise; but he 
cannot question the right of society to inflict a certain punish- 
ment upon him if he undertakes to tell the truth under penalty 
of incurring that punishment, and wilfully fails in his 
undertaking. 








CHOOSING A WIFE. 


E have had various lectures from our social teachers, 

and are likely to have many more, upon the advantages 

of marriage; but we seldom learn from those disquisitions any 
rule or system which might serve to help a bachelor in choosing 
a partner for life. Women are talked of in certain quarters 
with as much freedom as if they were horses; but although it 
is possible to gather a refreshing knowledge of their vices and 
follies, we are unable to pick up as much information on their 
better qualities as would.serve to be of use. Nothing is easier 
than to tickle the prepared fancies of young gentlemen at clubs 
and elsewhere by suggestive articles on the dress and equip- 
ments of ladies. It may be done week after week in a 
fashion which combines a knowledge of Le Follet with some 
study of the Lancet. Yet the amusement of woman-baiting 
though venerable enough is, we think, coming to an end. 
Laugh as we may at the efforts of the sex to get wider spheres 
of occupation and wider ranges of thought, we find ourselves 
compelled to believe that their impulses in those directions pro- 
ceed from a legitimate ambition which must force itself upon 
the attention of intellectual men to a practical extent. At the 
same time during the period of transition there will be marrying 
and giving in marriage as usual, and the man about to select a 
wife must be content to make the best choice he can out of the 
materials he finds at hand. His difficulties are many and 
serious. If he regards marriage not as a luxury but as a 
necessary of life (and there are plenty who, rightly or wrongly, 
do so regard it), he can scarce bestow too much care and atten- 
tion upon the step he contemplates. Sentiment, we know, is 
almost subversive of the judgment. Here then is a difficulty 
which meets him on the threshuld. He has been told and he 
has read that as a preface to matrimony there is an operation 
called “ falling in love” to be gone through first. It meets 
him on all sides that affection and a little romance is an indis- 
pensable condition for the proper fulfilment of his destiny, and 
in nine cases out of ten he becomes sentimental and affectionate 
before he has reckoned up in a cool and sensible way the 
value of the woman he desires to wed. His blindness 
increases during the process of courtship, which is eminently 
calculated to make him a fool, and it is only when he is finally 
committed to a miserable blunder that he opens his eyes to 
the extent of the calamity which has befallen him. ll this is 
very trite, and has been harped upon by writers as often as 


_ the “Old Hundredth” has been ground out of barrel organs ; 
| but, at the present time, there is an excuse for reproducing the 
Of course, it would not be neces- | 


sermon. Does not the danger, in a great measure, arise from 
the want of more social acquaintance aud familiarity among 
men and women? What does a man learn of his future wife 
by waltzing with her, or listening to musie with her through a 
London season? Mothers object, it is true, to long engage- 
ments ; but how frequently have those engagements saved years 
of mischief and immorality to those who have entered npon 
them and broken them off? It is surely better that people 
should know each other before marriage rather than, to usé an 
expressive phrase, find each other out after it. ‘If a girl is 
suitable, her dispositions will not wear off upon acquaintance ; 
ifa man is eligible, his qualities ought to have sufficient stay in 
them to last for more than six months. It is not without some 
degree of cynical wisdom that marrying men, men’ determined 
to marry at any risk, endeavour to shirk one hazard at least by 
selecting a woman of a weak and pliable nature. They trust 
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to mould what she has of mind to their own, and hope to find 
her turn out satisfactorily after careful and cautious training. 
The experiment often succeeds, and the result isa mild goose- 
berry-wine felicity, which suits the tastes and tempers of those 
who care to indulge in it. Such women can be thoroughly domes- 
ticated, become conscientious mothers, and retain for an inde- 
finite period a sense of pleasure at nursing a new baby. Their 
husbands escape storms of temper or gusts and squalls of feel- 
ing and secure for themselves a companionship which, if not 
very elevating, is at least tolerable, even when the first bloom 
of it has worn off. Indeed, it may be, that in the present con- 
dition of the female mind, this plan is the safest that a bachelor 
can follow. A marriage of souls is an uncommon and an 
unlikely thing. Waiting for congenial partners is not unfre- 
quently a dreary and a disappointing trial of patience. The 
man who undertakes to make his wife has chances in his favour 
above the man who hopes to find one ready made for him, and 
although it is impossible, on the principle, to render the pre- 
pared lady quite as perfect as the woman born to please the 
more fastidious mind, the relative proportion of happiness 
expected may balance the difference. 

Putting aside, as a distracting element, the emotional part 
of marriage and its preliminaries, there are two or three plain 
matter-of-fact things which might assist people in the choice 
of wives. ‘There is, for instance, great virtue in good 
breeding. It is not alone well that a girl should have gone to 
first-class schools and have lived in a fair style, but it is 
eminently in her favour that her connections are of an old and 
refined stock. The saying that a man only marries his wife, 
and not her relations, is only true to a very limited extent. He 
becomes one of the family the moment he joins hands with a 
daughter of it at the altar, and he takes a certain share in it, 
tor better or for worse, in good or in evil report, for the rest of 
his life. Besides, there is no getting over the fact that girls of 
some ancestry will, in a thousand unconscious traits, exhibit 
the advantage they possess. Another matter-of-fact con- 
sideration in wife-choosing is this—that a man ought to marry 
a woman at least ten years younger than himself. There are 
many sound reasons for such a practice, and one of the most 
forcible is that the sexes do not bear their ages equally, and 
that if aman of twenty-two marries a lady of twenty-two, at 
forty-four he may still look young and be young, while his 
wife is a faded woman, and possibly both cross and jealous at 
the contrast which their respective appearances suggest. 
Numbers of cases at the Divorce Court illustrate, with stern 
emphasis, the use of a disparity of years between man and 
wife. Of course, sucha rule should be drawn within limits. 
A very old man had perhaps better not marry at all; but if he 
is determined on embittering the lives of his relations, the 
venerable custom of an alliance with his housekeeper is as 
sensible a one as he could adopt, were it not for the drawback 
of the association which he enters into with the housekeeper’s 
connections. ‘The subject of money as a matrimonial con- 
sideration is the most difficult to lay down a law upon. It 
may be taken for granted that girls are not in the least grateful 
for being married without it. It is human nature, masculine, 
as well as feminine nature, to believe that we are accepted and 
chosen for our intrinsic merits; and a portionless girl is pretty 
sure to believe that her attractions in other respccts quite 
account for the c’rcumstance of a husband not wanting a dower 


with her. But still, to put the question on the low ground which | 
io fe i 4 | consequence of the state of his father’s health, which rendered 


we have ventured to go upon throughout, it is unquestionably 
not the best policy to get married simply for a fortune. The 
cases where men have paid off their debts by this process do 
not look well when closely investigated. After the debts are 
paid off there is still the wife to live with, who will never forget 
the boon she has con‘erred. A suitable woman with money 
has an additional cham, especially if she belongs to a class 
who do not rega:d it as the one aim, object, and result of life. 
A man who thinks too much about marriage may never get 
married, and therefore it may be dangerous to multiply specu- 
lations on the point. Besides, one can tell what might 
happen him in this respect no more than one can foresee being 
knocked over by a cab, or struck by lightning. It is rather 
against our theory of reducing matrimony to some sort of 
Science to have to admit that those gentlemen who approach 
it after that fashion are often found tumbling into the most 
reckless engagements. This comes, as we noted, from the 
admission of sentiment which plays harlequin with our more 
sober thoughts, and sends us whisking as clown or pantaloon 
aftercolumbine. Still a little knowledge on this score is not 
dangerous. Love-matches will no doubt be as plentiful as ever, 
and continue to assert the grand truth of human weakness 
and imperfection; but even a lJove-match is not inconsistent 
with a small amount of sensible reflection, unless the contract- 


ing personages are of weak minds and more or less incapablo 
of managing their own affairs. The poets must have their 
sutjects, and there is cause for suspecting that novelists and 
poets keep what is called love in the market just as the pub- 
lishers maintain Christmas, and stationers perpetuate valen- 
tines, ‘There is no objection to the billing and cooing if the 
turtle-doves leave off for a few lucid intervals. Then they 
may be able to decide whether they are for undertaking a very 
solemn and a very serious business, a business which will test 
severely their endurance, their fidelity, and the capacity they 
respectively possess for fulfilling the deepest obligation they can 
incur to society. 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
By tae Srtent MEMBER. 


JHE political speculations current last week in St. Stephens, 
and which were sketched in these columns in some detail, 
have been singularly verified. While the Ministerial papers 
paraded the growing improvement in Lord Derby’s health up 
to the very moment of his resignation, the late Premier never 
faltered or hesitated in his intention to resign. The episode of 
the Duke of Richmond's visit to the Queen at Osborne caused 
a delay of a few days in the new Ministerial arrangements. 
Her Majesty’s unwillingness to part with a Prime Minister who 
has enjoyed her fullest confidence and regard, gave Lord Derby 
an opportunity of reconsidering and deferring his resignation. 
The Premier, however, knowing better than any one else the 
feeble state of his health, and the public inconvenience which 
would be caused by his farther absence from town, and inability 
to discharge some of the highest duties of a Prime Minister, 
again tendered his resignation, and on this second occasion 
with so much urgency—with what professions of gratitude and 
duty we can well believe—that her Majesty clearly saw the 
time had come for parting with her distinguished servant. 

The scene in the House on Tuesday was of characteristic 
interest. Every one had heard at the clubs, or by means of 
the evening papers, that Lord Derby had resigned, and that 
Mr. Disraeli had been sent for by the Queen, and would be 
intrusted with the duty of forming an Administration. Under 
such circumstances an adjournment of the House was inevitable, 
and one M.P. after another who had motions on the paper 
hastened to announce their postponement, with an instinctive 
knowledge that the House would not listen to any one after 
the great but brief statement of the evening had been made. 
Every eye was turned tothe Treasury bench, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was, of course, abgént, and it was clear from 
Lord Stanley’s anxious and preocehpied look that the duty 
would devolve upon him of announcing his father’s resignation. 
The Speaker was careful not to allow Lord Stanley to rise 
until he had got through the motions of course, and orders 
for unoceupied returns; and this part of the business was 
disposed of almost inaudibly, so loud was the hum of 
conversation. 

In a few moments the Speaker was ready, and, looking at 
the Treasury bench, named “ Lord Stanley.” As the Foreign 
Minister came to the table, there was a cry of “ Order!” which 








is a Parliamentary mode of calling for “ Silence,” and then 
every voice was hushed. In a voice full of emotion, Lord 
Stanley, “with feelings of deep regret,” announced that, in 


“absolute repose from business necessary for a considerable 
time to come,” Lord Derby had felt it his duty to tender the 
resignation of his office, and that her Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to accept the same. It was significant that 
not a single cheer proceeded from the Conservative benches 
when Lord Stanley next announced that, by her Majesty’s 
command, Mr. Disraeli was “ at present engaged in the forma- 
tion of a Ministry.” It is usual for a political party to express 
its satisfaction at such an announcement ; but the Conservatives 
have eaten so much dirt of late, and are so doubtful and 
bewildered in regard to Mr. Disraeli’s new policy, that they 
had not the heart to set up a cheer. Lord Stanley added that 
he was sorry to interpose any obstacle in the way of the debate 
on the state of Ireland, but he had no option, and the delay 
could not be helped. 

The rising of Colonel French to ask some petty question 
about the sitting of Committees during the interval of the 
adjournment until Friday, jarred with the prevailing excite- 
nent on the absorbing question of the moment, and the Colonel 
was summarily put down by a ory of “ Order!” It was as 
if the House insisted that no answer should be given to him in 
consequence of his ill-timed interference. 

Then Mr. Maguire and Mr. Gladstone rose together. The 
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House naturally expected that the Opposition leader would say 
something about Lord Derby’s resignation, and there was a 
unanimous call for “Gladstone.” Mr. Maguire consequently 
resumed his seat, and Mr. Gladstone paid a graceful tribute to 
Lord Derby’s long distinguished and remarkable career. When 
he adverted to the “singular destiny ” by which Lord Stanley 
had been called upon to announce his father’s resignation, and 
its cause—the failure of his bodily health and strength—Lord 
Stanley appeared to be much affected. 

Mr. Maguire’s turn came next. He was that night to move 
a resolution declaring that the House would, on a day to be 
named, resolve itself into Committee to consider the condition 
and circumstances of Ireland. He had prepared his speech ; 
two or three other members had given notice of amendments ; 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, Lord Cranborne, and Mr. 
Mill were expected to address the House; and the debate was 
likely to occupy the whole week. The delay was inevitable, 
but it came to the expectant orator like a blow of personal dis- 
appointment. So Mr. Maguire called upon Lord Stanley there 
and then to tell him what day the Government would give 
him for bringing forward his motion. 
reasonableness and conspicuously bad taste of this demand at 
sach a moment so forcibly struck the House that the member for 
Cork was summarily met by a cry of “ Oh!” from both sides of 
the House. Of course it was not for Lord Stanley, in the absence 
of the head of the Government, and before the formation of 
an Administration, to name a day for resuming the debate 
without consultation with Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Maguire was 
somewhat taken aback by the indignation of the House, but he 
was helped out of the scrape by Mr. Bright, who sat upon the 
same bench. “ Say you will ask the question on Friday,” said 
the member for Birmingham, sotto voce; and Mr. Maguire, 
taking the hint, said that if such were Lord Stanley’s wish, 











The exquisite un- | 


| they left behind. 


Both Houses adjourned to give Mr. Disraeli time to form his 
Government. Such an event offers abundant scope for specu- 
lation in regard to the personnel of the new Administration ; 
but, as the list of the new Ministry will probably be complete 
before these pages meet the public eye, the most probable and 
the most ingenious rumours would be out of place. In regard 
to the policy of the new Government, a greater latitude of 
conjecture may perhaps be taken. The colleagues of Lord 
Derby had agreed upon an Irish policy, and the Irish Secretary, 
if the Irish debate had gone on, was prepared to state, on behalf 
of the Government, what they proposed to do in regard both to 
the Irish Church and the Land Tenure question. The discussion 
initiated by Mr. Maguire may be delayed for two causes. If a 
single new Minister should enter Mr. Disraeli’s Cabinet, it will 
be like the substitution of one juryman for another during the 
hearing of a cause. Everything must be gone over again for 
the information and satisfaction of the new-comer. 

The new Premier may be presumed to be not less but more 
liberal than Lord Derby. Since the last Cabinet Council was 
held, public opinion has much more decisively pronounced 
against the existence of the Irish Church than before. Will the 
remedies that might have been accepted as not unsatisfactory a 
month ago suffice for the altered condition of public affairs ? 
Is the speech that would have been spoken on Tuesday night 
by the Earl of Mayo, as the organ of the Derby Government, 
the same which he or some other Secretary for Ireland will 
make as the organ of the Disraeli Government ? 

Hereupon other considerations intervene. The Tory seces- 
sionists of the last Reform Bill are men of greater ability and 
force of character, with one or two exceptions, than those whom 
It is to General Peel, Lord Cranborne, and 


'Lord Carnarvon that Mr. Disraeli would naturally turn to 


he would defer the question until Friday, adding that he had a | 


right to some indulgence from the Government. 


A few Irish | 


members cried “ Hear, hear,” and Lord Stanley said he was | 
sure the new Prime Minister agreed with his colleagues in the | 
wish that this, the most important subject that could engage the | 


attention of the House, should be fully and speedily discussed. 
The motion for adjournment until Friday was then agreed 
to, and members, rising from their seats en masse, made for 
the door, the buzz of talk and speculation rising high and 
rendering inaudible what was taking place at the table. The 
Sergeant-at-Arms, thinking that the 


House had really | 


adjourned, came up to the table and removed the mace. | 


Lord Stanley had, indeed, moved that the House adjourn until 
Friday, but the Speaker, in putting the question, had varied 
the form by saying, according to usage, “ That the House at 
its rising adjourn until Friday.” The Sergeant-at-Arms was 
therefore premature, and Mr. Headlam and Colonel French again 
interposed to move that the Committees in which they are 
respectively interested—in the one case for improving the 
accommodation of the House, and in the other about the 
navigation of the Shannon—should be nominated. A Minis- 
terial crisis is, in the minds of some members, of less importance 
than their hobbies. 


the motions on the paper might stand over until Friday, and 
cedent, was adopted. So the House adjourned to talk over 


members bent their steps to the lobby of the other House, in 


order to hear the announcement of Lord Derby’s resignation in 
the House of Lords. 


Mr. Ward Hunt, however, begged that all | themselves look forward to a seat upon the Treasury bench 


; | when the Reform question is finally settled. 
his suggestion being in accordance with practice and pre- | 


_ tion with the present materials. 


Lord Malmesbury—as it was thought, by sheer mnddle- | 


headedness and blundering—contrived to throw a doubt over | 


Mr. Disraeli’s ability to form an Admiaistration. He said, 
“Her Majesty has been grasiously pleased to send for the ‘right 
hon. gentleman’ the Chancellor of the Exchequer [not his 
- right hon. friend,” the usual Parliamentary phrase when one 
Minister speaks of another}, and has commissioned him to form 
a Government, if possible.” 
up his mind not to join the new Administration, or if he expects 
to be left out of the Cabinet by the new Premier, the addition 
of the words “ if possible” will be set down to malice and ill- 
humour. If, on the other hand, Lord Malmesbury remains a 
member of Mr. Disraeli’s Cabinet, the “ if possible ” will remain 
on record to testify to the noble lord’s awkwardness and in- 
capacity, and to prove his unfitness not only to lead the Upper 
House, but to make the simplest announcement in the absence 
of his leader. Lord Russell's expressions of sympathy, and his 
references to Lord Derby’s character and career, were rather 
slovenly and inartistically put together, and appeared, more- 
over, to be somewhat deficient in heartiness and sincerity. But 
his lordship was never remarkable for the warmth and fervour 
of his personal attachments. 


If Lord Malmesbury has made | 





strengthen his Government in debating power. Before they 
accepted his overtures they would reasonably expect to hear an 
outline of his principles and policy. Would statesmanship of 
a bold and progressive character find favour in the eyes of 
General Peel, Lord Cranborne, and Lord Carnarvon? Their 
Ministerial “education ” was abruptly broken off by their resig- 
nation, but may they not have learnt more in opposition and 
in a state of isolation than even in office? This is certainly 
the case with the ablest Tory secessionist, Lord Cranborne. 
Witness his acceptance of the Church-rates Abolition Bill of 
Mr. Gladstone, his refusal to fight under the “ No Surrender” 
flag any longer, and his determination no longer to unite with 
a political party “in pursuing for many years a steady obstruc- 
tion, and then giving way to an unreasonable panic.” General 
Peel would be well content to be at the War Office again ; and 
Lord Cranborne, having once tasted the sweets cf power, and 
feeling an instinctive capacity for government and the higher 
order of statesmanship, is said to grudge every day that stands 
between him and another attempt to pursue the pacification of 
India and the development of her resources. These Ministers, 
it is alleged, would rather not form part of a Government which 
is pledged to pass for Scotland and Ireland the measures of 
Reform which they declared would ruin England, but they 


While the event remains doubtful and unknown, politicians 


) are heard to say that Mr. Disraeli runs greater risk from the 
the event. As it was only a quarter to five, a good many 


help of the Tory trio, than from reconstructing his Administra- 
The Cabinet, with Lord 
Cranborne in it, would be in perpetual danger of disruption. 
His self-assertion is in excess; his opinion of the new First 
Minister is known to be the reverse of complimentary ; and in 
the present shifting and transition state of Conservatism, it 
would be almost impossible to lay down a programme sut- 
ficiently general, and at the same time sufficiently minute, to 
obtain his present co-operation, and secure Mr. Disraeli against 
his future hostility. Debating power is wanted, especially im 
the Upper House, but, like everything else, it may be bougbt 
too dear. Lord Cranborne could be spared from the Commons, 
and, as a leader of the Conservative Government in the Upper 
House, he would do much to restore the equality of debate 
there. But conceive the infinite trouble that Lord Cranborne 
would give a Disraeli Government if he should again quarrel 
with his chief, throw up the leadership in the Lords, and retire 
below the gangway to lead a mutinous and discontented party 
of Tory peers, already, it is said, too well inclined to murmur 
at the Premiership of a parvenu of Hebrew extraction. oF 
If the secessionists from the Derby Government should jom 
the Cabinet of Mr. Disraeli, it will be fair to conclade that they 
are prepared to march with the times. On the other hand, if 
the new Premier should see fit to reconstruct his Government 
without them, or be fated to encounter a refusal, his well- 
wishers may console themselves with remembering that the 
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ex-Ministers were a source of weakness rather than strength to 
the Government during the Reform discussions. Better a 
Cabinet of docile and respectable dummies under a Prime 
Minister of genius, than a Ministry of all the Tory talents 
pulling different ways, and thwarting their chief in every 
liberal and progressive measure, 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Tue dispute between President Johnson and Congress waxes 
hotter. The former has ordered the removal of Mr. Stanton 
from the post of Secretary for War, and has sent in the name 
of his successor to the Senate. But Mr. Stanton is as obsti- 
nate as Mr. Johnson, and will not budge, whereupon the 
Senate has passed a resolution declaring that his removal is 
illegal; and, Congress having referred the matter to the Re- 
construction Committee, a resolution for the impeachment of 
the President has been introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and carried by a strict party vote. Out of this 
Stanton affair has grown the quarrel between the President 
and his probable successor, General Grant. The President 
asserts that Grant consented to hold Stanton’s place until the 
Tenure of Office Act was put in force against him, and an 
opportunity thus given to test the constitutionality of that 
Act before the Supreme Court; and that he has been guilty of 
treachery, insubordination, and an attempt to circumvent the 
President. Grant denies this; but the members of the Cabinet 
support Mr, Johnson, and the Republicans regard the quarrel 
as throwing Grant more than ever into their hands. 





THE ex-King of Hanover, his soldiers, and his silver wedding, 
are still a cause of trouble to the Austrian Government. 
Interpellations have been brought forward in the Reichsrath 
Delegation, asking the Chancellor of the Empire for in- 
formation respecting the Austrian passes granted to the 
Hanoverian refugees, and the wedding festivities. Baron von 
Beast replied at once that there was no reason, either of 
home or foreign policy, to disturb the family festival. The 
affair of the refugees has already been explained in a manner 
satisfactory to Prussia. In allusion to this interpellation the 
Presse of Vienna says, “In case, as is probable, hospitality is 
still accorded to the Hanoverians, even after the explanations 
of the Premier and the speech of King George, it is to be hoped 
that our guests will bear the warning well in mind. The 
Prussian papers are using language with respect to us which 
represents our mildness as weakness, as long as it is not 
excluded by international reasons. The latter case has not yet 
arisen, as the speech of King George was confined to mere 
wishes and hopes. The declarations of the Premier have, 
however, given us the right to expect that Government will 
watch over the course of these things most carefully.” 





It must be owned that the silver wedding did not pass over 
without much that was calculated to annoy Prussia. “ The 
minstrels,” says a Vienna letter, “ were let in, and, while they 
sang inside, the crowd waited patiently until, the songs 
over, the Royal family appeared on the balcony. The band 
then struck up the Hanoverian hymn, the crowd broke out in 
cheers, waving hats and handerchiefs, and vowing to stand up 
for ever for the rights of their King.” On the following even- 
ing, at a banquet given in his honour, the King’s health 
having been drank, he replied that, more than once before his 
ancestors had to leave the land—his ancestor, the Lion himself, 
and his father likewise—but they always returned; and so he 
hoped to do himself, Providence could not but recompense 
the attachment and loyalty of his people, and the ancient land 
of the Guelphs would arise in its pristine glory.” Considering 
that his ex-Majesty receives a pension from Prussia larger than 
his revenues before his kingdom was taken from him this is 
pretty strong. 





THERE are signs of a return to the good feeling which existed 
between the French and Italian Governments prior to Gari- 
baldi’s last fiasco. The Marquis de Moustier is said to have 
replied in a friendly tone to a communication from Florence, in 
which, at the request of the French Government, bases were 
laid down for a reconciliation between Italy and the Pope. 
Moreover, the Italian Government having some time back 
directed the Council of State to examine the question whether 
the second occupation of Rome by France could authorize the 
Suspension of payment of that portion of the interest on the 


Pontifical debt accruing to Italy, and the Council having 


replied in the negative, the Government has accepted its 
decision. 





Tue fature of Covent Garden Theatre has so engrossed the 
attention of those journals which deal in theatrical gossip that 
its present condition has almost been neglected. The com- 
bination of dukes and capitalists, of showmen and bill-dis- 
counters, that threatens to depose Mr. Gye and appoint Mr. 
Mapleson as reigning monarch in his stead, has drawn public 
attention from the performances of a so-called Oriental troupe, 
which must be seen to be appreciated. Since metropolitan 
fairs have been abolished by Act of Parliament, and the esta- 
blishment of music-halls has cleared the streets of acrobats and 
jugglers, who are now called “ talent,” and promoted to the 
rank of“ artistes,”’no exhibition has been witnessed within the walls 
of a leading London theatre which is so bad and so pretentious 
as this opera-house tumbling. There is a very common delu- 
sion in the public mind that “ Indian ” acrobats and jugglers, 
as they are somewhat loosely called, are unequalled for their 
skill and daring, and it is probably upon this delusion that 
the managers of Covent Garden Theatre have traded. The 
“ Oriental troupe ” is not a bit worse than the Japanese troupe 
who were shown about this time last year at St. Martin’s Hall, 
and it is not worse than other so-called Indian companies who 
have paraded their skill from time to time in the arts of dis- 
tortion and legerdemain; but, judged by the European standard, 
it is very bad indeed. The lowest performer in a French, 
English, or German circus—at M. Dejean’s cirques, in 
Paris, the Holborn Amphitheatre, or Renz’s, at Berlin, 
would do all that these Indians do, and do it with far 
more spirit and rapidity. Juggling and tumbling may have 
come originally from the East, like many other things con- 
nected with art and science, but they have been greatly im- 
proved upon by European intelligence and energy. One glance 
at the dreamy eyes and shrunken limbs of this Indian company 
is sufficient to discover their physical inferiority to the men and 
women who work the best circuses in Europe. As posturers 
they have a certain limpness which passes for skill, but in all 
feats requiring activity, strength, and daring they are lament- 
ably deficient. Compared with some of the Arab troupes who 
have visited this country, they are weak and insignificant. We 
say nothing about the presumed degradation of the great 
opera-house in being made the theatre of such an exhibition, or 
of the humbug which puts on a gentleman in full evening 
costume to explain such pothouse performances as the doll-trick 
and the thimble-rig. In these days of competition, a manager 
has a right to conduct his theatre in his own way. The 
appearance of this Oriental troupe will not be without its use, if 

it opens people’s eyes to the obvious fact that a badly fed and 
badly clothed race are no match for well-trained Europeans in 
physical exercises. 





We have, on more than one occasion, felt called upon to 
condemn the practice which some railway companies have had 
recourse to, of settling claims for injuries through their medical 
officers. An action was tried at the Guildhall on Tuesday 
which affords a striking instance of the inconvenience attending 
settlements with persons in ill health, even when effected by 
servants of the company who are not connected with their 
medical staff. The gentleman who met with the accident which 
resulted in his death was a Mr. Baker, a house-agent at 
Hounslow. On the day of the last Oxford and Cambridge 
boat-race, he happened to be in one of the South-Western Rail- 
way company’s carriages, and at Barnes station the rush of 
persons coming from the race who wanted to get into the train 
was so great, that he and two or three others stood at 
the doors to prevent too many getting in. Whilst he was in 
this position the train moved on, and one of the railway 
porters suddenly slammed the door, catching Mr. Baker’s hand 
between the door and the side of the carriage, and cutting 
off the fleshy part of the middle finger. The unfortunate man 
suffered excruciating pain, and although after a time he appeared 
to recover, he afterwards got worse and began to exhibit alarming 
symptoms of approaching paralysis. He was seen several times 
by Mr. Vine, the medical officer of the company, who made two 
reports—the first stating the prospect of recovery, and the 
second the paralytic symptoms. About this time, one of the 
company’s officers called upon Mr. Baker with the view of 
arrauging terms; but in that gentleman’s negotiations, 
although he referred to Mr. Vine’s first report, which was 
favourable, he seems to have passed over the subsequent and 
unfavourable one, and in the end Mr. Baker accepted the £75, 
and gave the company a receipt in full of all demands. Shortly 





afterwards Mr, Baker died, and his widow and children by this 
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action sought to get rid of the arrangement, and so far succeeded 


that the defendants, after the fall facts had transpired in | 


| 


evidence, consented to a verdict for £2,300, at the same time | 
stating that they would not in future permit any settlements — 


to be arranged in the way that this had been. We think 
that the South-Western Railway Company deserve great 
credit for their intentions in this respect, for although we are 
no advocates for litigation, it is abundantly evident that in 


arrangements effected between wealthy companies on one hand | 


and maimed or wounded individuals confined to their beds on 
the other, the conditions are not quite equal. 








Ovr fashionable contemporary the Court Journal invites its | 


patrons to a show calculated, we should say, to become 
eminently popular in high places. “Among the pleasant 
things to record,” writes the journal gallantly, “is the success 
of woman in any sphere—even in fat—when she has become 
like two hemispheres combined.” This desirable success has, 
it appears, been achieved by a young lady who weights “ forty 
stone at present, and is going on as well as can be expected in 
increasing weight. She measures twenty-six inches round the 
muscle of the arm, three feet six inches across the shoulders, and 
seven feet round the body, being handsome in appearance and 
well proportioned.” Sydney Smith used to referto a woman whose 
husband might have a constitutional walk by merely taking an 
excursion round her, and the dimensions above given indicate 
how the extravagant idea could be in some manner excused by 
a fact. It appears that the stout lady received a cup from the 
“late lamented President Lincoln,’ and another from the 
ladies of New York. “The cups are on view at the exhi- 
bition.” Her reputation commenced in the cradle, for at the 
age of nine this interesting female won the prize at a baby- 
show. The Cowt Journal, appreciating the educational 
influence of the sight of so much virtue, concludes the notice 
from which we have taken the above by remarking that “ all 
who are fond of the marvellous will here witness a freak of 
moture that will amply repay a visit.” 





Awnotuer step has been taken to render the county courts 
~what they must ultimately become—the courts of the country. 
‘Their jurisdiction, originally confined to what are called by 
lawyers Common Law cases, has been from time to time so 
extended as to embrace cases in Equity, Bankruptcy, and 
Probate ; and a Bill is now before the House of Commons which 
is intended to confer upon them a limited jurisdiction in 
Admiralty matters. They are to have the power of deciding 
cases in bottomry when the amount appearing due on the 
bond does not exceed £500; in salvage, when the value 
of the property saved does not exceed £1,000; in claims for 
wages, in which the amount claimed does not exceed £50; 
and in actions for damage to cargo, by collision, and 
other Admiralty causes in which the amount claimed does not 
exceed £500. -The courts are also to have power to decide 
cases when the claims are for larger amounts, wherever the 
parties interested agree that they shall have jurisdiction. 
Whenever the amount decreed to be due exceeds £250, a right 
of appeal to the Court of Admiralty is given. The Act of 
course is only to apply to the county courts of the seaport 
towns in which Admiralty disputes are likely to arise. When, 
it is remembered, that, by the existing law, two justices of the 
peace are empowered to decide salvage cases, involving no 
larger amount than £500, it will be seen that the proposed Act 
works no very radical change in the law; and it is obvious that 

a county court judge is far better qualified to adjudicate upon 
these disputes than a couple of country justices. It is to be 
hoped, however, that those who control the appointment of 
county court judges in the towns to which the Act is intended 
to apply will exercise a greater degree of care than seems to 
have regulated the selection of not a few gentlemen now on 


the county court bench, who are far more distinguished for 
eccentricity than learning. 





A MOVEMENT is in progress for the purpose of establishing 
an institution to be in the proper sense of the term a college 
for ladies. The buildings, which are ostimated to cost £30 000 
and are to accommodate 100 students, are to be placed in 2 


healthy situation somewhere between London and Cambridge. 


advantages possessed by men should not be also at the service 
of women; but that gossiping friendships among girls are to 
be got rid of by the mode proposed, or that the separate system 
is desirable, is at least open to doubt. 





Tue authorities of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in their natural 
disregard for economy in fuel, have literally made the place 
too hot for the judges of assize. The atmosphere of the 
Moot Hall, in which the courts are held, seems to have 
been an old cause of complaint. Last year Mr. Justice 
Mellor complained, as on this occasion, of the intense heat of the 
building, and it was then discovered that the heating apparatus 


-had been intrusted to the charge of a man who, knowing 





The cost of instruction and of board and lodging is not to be | 


more than £80 a year for each student. It is also proposed 
with the view, as has been stated, of emancipating girls from 
the gossiping and effeminate friendships of forced boarding- 
school intimacies, that there should be separate sets of rooms 
for each student. There is no reason why any educational 


nothing whatever about it, got up the heat to such an extent 
that it required twenty-four hours to reduce it; and when the 
judge came to take his seat in the court, the thermometer at 
the place where he sat registered a heat of ninety-five degrees 
The lessons of last year seem to have been forgotten on Mon- 
day last, for then Mr. Justice Mellor complained that in 
addition to his desk being placed so far from his seat as to 
render the taking of notes a matter of no small difficulty, the 
court was so overpoweringly hot from the steam that came up 
right under the judge’s feet that he felt half-baked, and unable to 
follow the facts of the case which was being tried. After 
having, by threats of fining everybody who was by any possi- 
bility finable, got the officials to obtain the loan of the 
county court, Mr. Justice Mellor adjourned there, and the busi- 
ness of the assize proceeded. Courts of law, under no cireum- 
stances, are noted for the healthiness and purity of their 
atmosphere, and London sets too bad an example in the way 
of courts to allow us to say much about Newcastle. But, 
after all, there are degrees even in suffocation, and the 
temperature of a warm bath is a little too much even for a 
court of justice. 





On Thursday last Sir Robert P. Collier, instructéd on behalf 
of Mr. J. S. Mill and Mr. Taylor, the President and Treasurer 
of the Jamaica Committee, made an application to the sitting 
magistrate at Bow-street, Sir Thomas Henry, for a warrant 
to arrest Mr. Eyre upon the old charge of the Gordon murder. 
In support of the application it was urged that at the time 
the Shropshire magistrates dismissed the charge against Mr. 
Eyre they were without the assistance of the views of the Lord 
Chief Justice of England upon the subject of martial law, as 
contained in his remarkable charge to the grand jury at the 
Old Bailey, and that had their decision been given subsequent 
to that charge it might have resulted in the committal of Mr. 
Eyre for trial. Sir Thomas Henry refused the warrant, observing 
that the prosecutors might present a Bill before the grand jury 
if they thought fit. We are sure, that, as their counsel 
stated, Mr. Mill and Mr. Taylor in taking these proceedings 
are actuated by no feeling of personal animosity towards 
the ex-Governor of Jamaica, but at the same time we think 
the general opinion will be found to be that the course which 
they are pursuing is exceedingly ill-advised. If the Jamaica 
Committee remember how summarily the London grand jury 
threw out the Bill against Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant 
Brand, they ought to see the utter hopelessness of any attempt 
to secure a conviction against Mr. Eyre. Applications like 
that made at Bow-street, so far from furthering any objects 
which the Committee have in view, will simply have the effect 
of converting Mr. Eyre into a kind of martyr, and of earning 
for him the commiseration of the whole community. 





A very odd case came before one of the metropolitan police 
magistrates lately for his decision. A woman employed as @ 
sorter by a Whitechapel rag-merchant found in the rags 4 
valuable diamond ring, and in accordance, as she said, with 
the rules of the establishment, retained it as her perquisite. 
She took the treasure trove to a neighbouring pawnbroker to 
inquire its value; but the pawnbroker's assistant, having de- 
manded terms to which she refused to accede, the ring was 
retained, and the finder had to seek the aid of the police. Upon 
investigation, it turned out that a boy in the employment of a 
firm of tradesmen in Houndsditch, having robbed his employers 
of £90, purchased with part of the money this very ring; and 
on his detection, threw it among the remnants in his employers’ 
workshop. He was afterwards convicted, and the rags into 
which the ring had been thrown were sold to the rag-merchant. 
The difficult question for the magistrate to decide was to whom 
did the ring belong. The finder of property, it is true, is 
as a general rule, entitled to retain it against all the world, 
except the owner, but that depends greatly upon the place in 
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which it is found. If a thing be picked up in a public place, 
such as a shop or a railway carriage, the finder may keep it 
until the owner presents himself; but if in a room of a house, 
then it is said to be in the custody of the house, and the pro- 
prietor of the house or room has thie better right to it. In 
addition to the rival claims of the rag-merchant and his sorter, 
there are, however, the prior rights of the thief who bought the 
ring and the masters with whose money he made the purchase; 
and, on the whole, it appears to be a question whether after all, 
the Corporation of the City of London did not become entitled 
to the ring, as the forfeited property of a convicted felon. 





Wuotver takes the trouble to read the daily records of the 
proceedings in the Courts of Chancery will see that the rule is 
to appeal from the judgments of the Vice-Chancellor. In no 
case does the judgment of the Court of Chancery appear satis- 
factory to the parties engaged; and the result of such a mode 
of proceeding is to place a power in the hands of the wealthy 
and unscrupulous, to involve all partics in serious expense, and 
to prolong litigation to undue limits. The working of our 
Common Law system is otherwise. We seldom hear of an 
appeal from the Court of Queen’s Bench to the Court of Ex- 
chequer Chamber; and the reason is obvious. We have in 
every case the judgment of three judges in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, and the public are generally satisfied. We very much 
doubt whether the business of the Court of Chancery would 
not be more rapidly got through if there were three Vice- 
Chancellors sitting in the Court instead of one; and but one 
Court of Appeal, constituted in a similar manner to the 
Exchequer Chamber, composed of the judges of all the Courts. 





THE depressed condition of railway property will not have 
been unproductive of good if it eventually leads shareholders 
to examine more carefully into the details of railway manage- 
ment. Attention has lately been called to the way in which 
the pass system is abused, and we hear of persons being allowed 
to travel hundreds of miles without contributing one shilling 
to the revenue of the companies over whose lines they pass, 
simply because the traveller happens to be connected with 
some one who is in authority in the service of the company. 
Many years ago, before the introduction of the penny post, 
when it was the custom to carry letters which bore the frank of a 
member of Parliament free, the system became so abused that 
the abolition of the privilege of members was the only remedy 
for the nuisance. We should like to see the pass system on 
railways entirely abolished, and let those who are entitled to 
travel free make claim for repayment. If some such system 
existed in connection with the staff of railway officials it would 
be the means of doing away with one of the sources of depletion 
in the management. 





Art the meeting of the Society of Arts on Monday last a 
very interesting paper on the daily mail route to India 
was read by Mr. Hyde Clarke. After describing the middle 
route to India, and the amount which it would require for 
its construction, Mr. Clarke points out the advantages which 
could be secured. A single post to Bombay would be 12 days 
instead of 22, and the course of post 25 daye, instead of 44, plus 
the interval of mails, or about 51 days. This, in a year, would 
enable 15 sets of letters to be despatched, instead of 7. The 
advantages to passengers would be considerable, and it would 
be possible, in case of need, to get to and from Bombay in a 
month. The completion of the railway system of Bussorah to 
India, and of the Indus Valley Railway, would lessen the dis- 
tance still more, and place Calcutta within 10 or 12 days of 
London. We have only to reflect upon the political advantages 
which must flow from anything that improves our commercial 
correspondence with India to thoroughly realize the immense 
importance of the subject with which Mr. Clarke has dealt. 





Dvurixe a deputation of Conservative working men which 
Mr. Hardy underwent this week, one of the number pulled a 
British Lion (penny paper) out of his hat, and after a long 
speech in favour of the advertising columns of the Lion, 
demanded the patronage of everybody in general, and of Mr. 
Hardy in particular, for this organ. The speaker was candid 
enough to confess that he was the proprietor of the journal 
which he had taken this opportunity of introducing to the 
Government. We believe the men who accompanied him 
expressed themselves rather ashamed of the proceeding. Mr. 
Hardy put the British Lion (with a copy of which he was 
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Tux future President of the United States (Mr. G. F, Train) 
met with a dismal reception in Dublin, and was obliged to 
perform a sort of plantation dance upon the Rotunda stage 
before he gained the limited sympathy of a very small audience. 
Even the working classes, admitted at a “low price,” would 
not go to hear him, and he was obliged to abandon a morning 
exhibition altogether. In Cork he gave a banquet to himself, 
and published the letters of refusal to be present at it sent in 
by every respectable person invited. He seemed completely 
unconscious of the ironical compliments paid him in those 
notes, evidently accepting them as serious tributes to his worth. 
Of course, a man in this state may be safely allowed to talk 
anything he likes. 








Tue Moniteur tells a strange story, which as a matter of 
course has an Englishman for the hero. This gentleman was 
first hit by a bullet, then knocked down, then stabbed, then 
scalped, and ultimately left for dead. The Red Indian who did 
all these horrible deeds, then rode off, and in galloping away lost 
his trophy, which the Englishman, having recovered his senses, 
by what means is not stated, picked up and replaced on his 
head, and then lived to tell the story. The Moniteur says that 
the head is terrible to see, and that the patient must make up 
his mind to wear a wig for the rest of his days. We think 
that the wig is not the only disadvantage from which this 
remarkable Englishman is destined to suffer. When he relates 
his adventures he will require to see that his audience number 
among them at least some of the marines of his country, with 
perhaps an occasional contributor on English life to a French 





paper. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE CORONERSHIP. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sirn,—The great battle for the coronership for West 
Middlesex has been decided, and whatever may be the gain 
to the public by its result, there can be no doubt that the 
termination of the contest will be grateful to those who were 
not owners of beerhouses, where the combat was most severe. 
The scandalous system under which these elections are carried 
on demands a reform at once. To say nothing of the unpro- 
fessional puffing of the candidates, the whole affair is rendered 
ludicrous by the violent parochial squabbles, and the drunken- 
ness and idleness provoked by the occasion. Every candidate 
has his own peculiar tavern in each district, at the bars of 
which “holders of graves” and “watermen” may be seen 
declaiming the merits of the gentlemen at whose expense they 
are allowed to consume beer and spirits. The names of those 
entitled to vote are not registered; the whole scheme of election 
is conducted by chicane and dodging, and the interests of the 
community have but a sorry chance of being represented where, 
if the best man wins, he wins not because of being the best, 
but in spite of it. Last week the scene at Brentford was most 
disgraceful, and those who witnessed it will not be likely to 
have much faith in the functionaries selected by a mode which 
only serves to scandalize the practice of polling. 
The office of a coroner, if I understand, is an im- 
portant judicial position, involving qualities of a high order, 
and of an unusual kind, inasmuch as he is expected to be 
something of a lawyer and something of a doctor. Now, sir, 
it seems to me, from the plan pursued both here and in the 
provinces when the post is vacant, that gentlemen present 
themselves for it with totally different notions of its character. 
Rich men look for it as an ornamental addition to their names, 
and they virtually buy it under the prevalent fashion of 
election. Whoever can pay for the most Leer, employ the 
greatest number of active agents and solicitors, is least scrupu- 
lous in publishing laudatory addresses on himself, is pretty 
certain to become a judge, not for a season, but for his life, or 
for as long as he chooses to take the insignificant salary attached 
to the situation. The public are directly interested in this 
matter. We can afford better to allow a member of Parliament 
to purchase a borough than we can permit a physician seeking 
social or private distinction to outbid a more capable rival, or in 
fact to override the safeguards which an election was intended to 
impose by simply drawing a large cheque on his bankers. 7 
coroners ought to be selected as our judges are chosen; and i 
the most efficient men would not assume the responsibilities of 
a coronership at the present salaries, we ought to raise the 
salaries and secure competent presidents over courts at which 
the most important issues are tried and often virtually 





presented) in his pocket. 


I an, Sir, &c., J. H. 


determined. 
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THE POST OFFICE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Srr,—As it is not improbable that many of your readers 
think that not even Post-office tyranny could reach the pitch 
so justly exposed by “ Indignans,” in your issue of the 8th inst., 
permit us (two of the dismissed clerks referred to in his letter) 
to submit a copy of the official order which appeared in the 
Registered Letter Branch order-book, announcing our dis- 
missal :— 

“ February 1, 1868. 


“* His Grace the Postmaster. General having had under consideration 
the Secretary’s minute of the 29th instant, containing reports from 
the Controller and Sab-Controller with reference to the disaffected and 
troublesome spirit shown by Messrs. F., A., Sager, Lucy, and Wither- 
ington, has directed that Messrs. Sager, Lucy, and Witherington, 
shall be dismissed from the service, that Mr. A. shall be distinctly 
warned that upon any further insubordinate conduct upon his part he 
will be dismissed, and that the case of Mr. F., who is at present absent 
from illness, shall stand over until his return to duty. His Grace 
also directs that his decision shall be made known to the general body 
of clerks, with an intimation that the slightest appearance of insub- 
ordination in any officer will be visited with the same punishment.” 


Comment on such a gem of polite literature would be super- 
fluous; but, sir, is it not pitiful to see a Duke thus condescend 
to become the medium through which a controller and sub- 
controller may vent their spleen upon any poor jaded Post- 
office clerks who are so “ disaffected and troublesome” as to 
refuse to screen thei mismanagement by silent submission to 
the hardships which it entails upon them (the clerks) ? 


We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 


Jas. G. Sacer. 


Feb. 25. HERBERT W. WITHERINGTON. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Tue third concert of Mr. Henry Leslie’s new and extended 
series, on Thursday week, offered several points of absolute 
novelty and high interest. The Magnificat (“ Vespere de 
Dominica ’”’) of Mozart is one of the many pieces of Church 
music which that great composer produced, with marvellous 
facility, during his residence at Salzburg in the service of the 
Archbishop, who placed the future composer of “Don Gio- 
vanni ” and “ Figaro”’ on the same level with his lacqueys and 
cooks. ‘The various pieces of Church music produced during 
this period of Mozart’s career, including masses, motets, 
litanies, &c., are of somewhat unequal merit; the composer 
having, with his characteristic pliability, frequently conformed to 
the meretricious taste of the Archbishop for a light and quasi- 
theatrical style of Church music. In some of those productions, 
however, Mozart’s study of the grand old Church composers is 
manifested in a way to prove that his own tendency was to a 
severer and more sublime expression than that which he adopted 
to please his patron. The “ Magnificat” (performed for the 
first time in England on this occasion), although not belonging 
to the highest order of these compositions, is superior to some 
of the lightest. While characterized rather by melodious 
beauty than serious elevation, it is yet free from that ultra- 
secular style which pervades much of Mozart’s Salzburg 
Church music. In strong contrast to this movement, with its 
clearly-defined outlines, was the elaborate and highly-wrought 
“Sanctus” of Bach’s great five-part Mass in B minor. In- 
tricacy of detail both in the vocal and the orchestral score, 





severe grandeur, and scholastic science, are the characteristics 
of this great work, which it would be most interesting to 
hear in its complete shape. The movement given by Mr. 
Leslie (for the first time) presents the same enormous difficulty 
in execution that characterizes the whole mass, the perform- 
ance of which would require long and continuons preparation 
and study. It is to be hoped that Mr. Leslic will repeat the 
extract already given, with the advantage of the increased con- 
fidence of the singers in music so exceptionally difficult. The 
third novelty of this most interesting concert was the first per- 
formance of the “Kyrie” from Schubert’s grand Mass in E 
flat—another work which deserves to be heard in its entirety. 
The retinement and grace, the gentle tenderness of this music, 
approaches nearly to the melodic beauty of Mozart, with the 
distinguishing difference of that dreamy indefiniteness which 


intermittently to compensate for its general diffuseness. Even 
with the advantages of its exceptionally fine performance at 
the Birmingham Festival last year, it failed to impress us as 
being worthy of the composer of “ Faust ;” nor was that impres- 
sion modified by this more recent hearing, when also it received 
full justice from principal singers, chorus, and orchestra, 
Malle. Carola, who made her second appearance on this occa- 
sion, sang the soprano solos with that refinement of style and 
execution of which we have before spoken; again, as on the 
former occasion, meeting with genuine and decided success in 
these, as in the air “ Jerusalem,” from “ St. Paul,” and “T will 
extol,” from “ Eli.” 

Professor Bennett’s sacred cantata, “The Woman of 
Samaria,’ was given at St. James’s Hall on Friday week 
for the first time in London, followed by the same composer’s 
well-known pastoral, ‘The May Queen.” Dr. Bennett's first 
essay in sacred composition was produced at the Birmingham 
Festival last autumn, as recorded by us at the time; since 
when, however, the work has been revised by the composer, 
who has made several additions of importance, the chief of 
which is a chorus of considerable length and development, 
No. 7 in the score, “Therefore with joy.” This piece com- 
mences with a jubilant instrumental prelude, which leads to 
some bright and bold choral writing, with an admirably-con- 
trasted episode at the words, “And thine ears,” returning to 
the first theme, and working up to a highly effective climax. 
The unaccompanied quartet for the solo voices, “God is a 
Spirit,” is also an additional piece. This, although a smoothly- 
written piece of vocal harmony, has no very special musical 
character. It pleased, however, so much in performance (being 
capitally sung by the principal vocalists, Mesdames Rudersdorff 
and Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Cummings and Signor Foli), that it 
was one of the movements encored; the others being the 
admirably-written six-part chorus, “Therefore they shall 
come;” Madame Dolby’s contralto air, “ O Lord, Thou hast 
searched me out,” and Mr. Cummings’s tenor solo, “ His sal- 
vation is nigh.” The cantata (which was conducted by Mr. 
Cusins) was received throughout with the most complete 
approval, and its composer called forward by acclamation. 
The success of this work should lead Dr. Bennett to further 
essays in a style for which he has so well proved his capacity. 

The Crystal Palace concert of Saturday last brought forward 
a recently discovered symphony of Haydn; one of the hundred 
and twenty such works which he produced, and only some half 
of which appear to be known. A letter of Mr. Grove (Secretary 
to the Crystal Palace Company), inserted in the Daily News, 
states that this symphony was found at Vienna during his 
recent visit there in quest of Schubert’s manuscript composi- 
tions. We learn with pleasure, also, from Mr. Grove’s letter, 
that Herr Pohl (the author of “ Haydn and Mozart in London ”) 
is engaged on a life of Haydn, in which, for the first time, this 
great composer’s symphonies will be, as far as it is possible, 
classified and authenticated. This will be a most valuable 
contribution to musical literatare—similar in interest and 
importance to the researches of Otto Jahn and Von Kéchel with 
reference to Mozart’s compositions. The symphony now referred 
to (in the unusual key of B major), probably one of the many 
such works produced while Haydn was in the service of Prince 
Esterhazy, is written for a limited orchestra; no drums, 
and no wind instruments beyond oboes and horns, being 
employed. Yet such is its effect of completeness, that 
characteristic of the master hand and mind, that its hearing 
leaves no sense of any want, either of fulness or of 
contrast. Each movement is impressed with character and 
beauty; the last movement, perhaps, in the highest degree, 
being one of those pieces of continuous vivacity, and mingled 
playfulness and science, of which Haydn’s symphonies offer, in 
their finales, special examples. At the concert now referred to, 
Mdlle. Carola enlarged her previous successes by singing for 
the first time in secular music—her facile delivery of Bellini’s 
florid air, “Qui la voce,” and her characteristic singing of @ 


_ quaint national Swiss melody, proving her acquaintance with 


is Schabert’s characteristic, rather than the clear outlines and | 


development of the former master. We could well have 
accepted the Mass of Bach, or that of Schubert, instead of 
Gounod’s “ Messe Solennelle,” a work in which we cannot 
recognise any manifestation of that composer’s best powers. 
Occasional grace and beauty it undoubtedly possesses, but too 


other styles than that of sacred music. Madame Arabella 
Goddard’s brilliant and powerful performance of Beethoven's 
great “‘ Emperor” concerto (in E flat), Meyerbeer’s inflated and 
laborious, but occasionally dramatic and striking ‘ Struensee % 
overture, and Mendelssohn’s thoroughly romantic and poetical 
“ Fingal” overture, completed a programme of great interest. 
The selection announced for this day (Saturday) includes 
feature of high and unusual importance—a grand “ tragic” 
symphony (No. 4), by Franz Schubert, to be performed for 
the first time. This, with another of Schubert’s nine sympho- 
nies (No. 6 in C major) is among the results of Mr. Grove’s 
journey to Vienna referred to above. Of the “tragic” 
symphony we hope to speak in detail next week. 


Feb. 29, 1868. ] 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP.* 
(First Norice.) 


Two volumes have been published, and two more are 
promised, of Mr. Max Miiller’s essays contributed to various 
periodicals. Each volume deals with a subject,—the science 
of religion ; mythology, traditions, and customs; literature; and 
the science of language: subjects any one of which might well 
occupy almost a lifetime before a single general result could be 
given to the world. How it is that Mr. Max Miiller has come 
to deal with these four tremendous provinces of study, each 
with its facts, its problems, and its interpreters, will be worth 
examining at the outset, as we can then gauge the value of his 
results. 

First of all, it must be distinctly understood that compara- 
tive philology, or the science of language, is to the essayist a 
master-key that unlocks the door of every hitherto-closed 
chamber in the labyrinth of human thought. Lither directly, 
by connecting races and ideas, or analogically, by suggesting a 
parallel science, it is by the science of language, and by that 
alone, that he accomplishes this prodigious enterprise. He 
does not, indeed, abandon inductive reasoning; but before he 
attempts it, he lays down an @ priori system, which most 
effectually cripples the free action of the inductive method. In 
the second place, Mr. Max Miiller is very careful in the selection 
of materials for criticism. He does not at all pretend to have 
read in the original a tenth part of the documents of which he 
speaks as the bases for the science of religion. He is thoroughly 
acquainted with the religious literature of the Sanskrit-speaking 
Indians; he has a critical knowledge of that of Greece and 
Rome; and he is consequently able to understand any question 
in the ancient religious literature of the whole group of nations 
speaking the languages of the class to which Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin belong, the class variously called Aryan and Iranian. 
For the rest, as he would no doubt acknowledge, he is obliged 
to go to other scholars, who have made studies, like his own, in 
other departments. This is a caution not to him, but to his 
readers, who, with English notions of the mysterious East, 
suppose that any one profoundly acquainted with the Vedic 
writings must also be able to speak authoritatively on the 
Chinese, the Semitic, and the South-Indian literature. There 
could be no more dangerous mistake; and Mr. Max Miiller 
himself may be grateful to us for doing our part in a general 
effort to remove him from a false position, and so, by diminish- 
ing his fame among the unreflecting audience of gobemouches, 
by whom it is the misfortune of every learned man in England 
to be surrounded, to place him in his deserved and distin- 
guished position, on a pedestal few Sanskritists have attained. 

In order, then, to understand Mr. Max Miiller’s method, it is 
absolutely necessary to investigate his system of comparative 
philology. For it must be clearly known that comparative 
philology as a science takes very different shapes. It is a 
young and immature science, not yet well defined. The 
axioms of some comparative philologists are the postulates of 
others; and others again hold them to be the mere illusions of a 
constructive fancy, or at best the temporary hypotheses of a 
science in the empirical stage. But we would not be supposed 
for a moment to side with the skepticism that doubts simply 
because it does not understand. Comparative philology is a 
Science, and it has fixed certain most important data. The 
question for us is how much it has fixed. We shall endeavour 
to lay down what main results all sound comparative philo- 
logists agree upon, and then to show where they differ. 

The common ground of comparative philologists is the 
classification of all languages in three great classes, as may be 
best shown in a tabular view :— 


I. Japhetic. II. Semitic. IIT. Taranian. 


(Aryan, Iranian, Hebrew. ( Tangusic. 
orIndo-European.) Phoenician. | Mongolic. 
Celtic. Aramaic. a< Tataric. 
Thracian, or (Chaldee, | Samciedie. 
Ulyrian. Samaritan, | Finnie. 
Armenian. Nabathzean, Tai. 
Aryan. Syriac.) b Malaic. 
Hellenico-Italic. Arabic. Bhotiya. 
Slavonic. Himyaritic. [IIa. Hamitic. Tamulic. 
Lithuanian. Assyro-Baby- Egyptian. c Caucasian. 
Teutonic. lonian. North African. d Basque. 
East-Central e American, 


African. f Nigritian. 
South African. ] 
Under the first class is a series of groups all clearly related ; 


under the second a similar series of languages still more close 
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* Chips from a German Workshop. 
London; Longmans. 


By Max Miller, M.A. 
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in their mutual relation; under the third a series of groups, 


the mutual relation of which, taking them as a whole, is only 
fixed by certain common properties. Certain of the Turanian 
groups, such as those under the sub-class “ a,” are undoubtedly 


| related, but the relation of this sub-class with the American 


group has yet to be proved. In the case of the Aryan and 
the Semitic classes, words and grammar are identical. For 
instance, the horse is in Sanskrit, “agva”; Zend, “acpa”; Persian, 
“asp, asb”; Armenian, “asb” (in composition); Lithuanian 
(mare), “ aszwit ”; Greek, “ irzoc” (Mol. “ixxoc ”) ; Latin, 
“equus”; Gothic, “aihos” or “ aihvus ” (?); Anglo-Saxon, 
“eoh.” Again, in Hebrew, “the house” is “ beth ” (“ baith ”) ; 
in Phoonician, the same; in Arabic, “beyt”; in Syriac, 
“baito”; in Ethiopic, “baty.” The same is the case with the 
greater part of the vocabulary in the Aryan class, with the 
greatest part in the Semitic. When, however, we come to the 
Turanian class, the similarities are few anddoubtful. In grammar 
there is a still clearer identity running through the members of 
the Aryan and Semitic classes. But though there can be no 
difficulty in connecting the vocabulary and grammar of the 
members of some Turanian groups, in other cases the grammar 
is the same and the vocabulary widely different, as in the Ame- 
rican. The connection of the different divisions of the whole 
class, as of American with Nigritian depends, as far as all 
information goes, upon certain common properties, as we have 
said, which may be common to all languages in an immature 
condition, or to the languages of all barbarous nations. We 
have separated the Egyptian and certain groups of languages, 
certainly or probably cognate to it, into a special small class, 
connecting laterally the Semitic and the Turanian, in this 
following the author of the “ Genesis of the Earth and of 
Man.” 

It is, therefore, sufficiently obvious that the mutual relation 
of the members of the Aryan class and that of those of the 
Semitic class is established, and that this has not been done in 
the case of the vast collection of groups comprehended some- 
what vaguely under the term Turanian, a term applicable to 
the Tataric and allied languages, but not to the whole of the 
non-Aryan and non-Semitic class. 

From this point of view it is easy to see the extreme diffi- 
culty of connecting by any theory of relation, the different 
classes. Even with our exact knowledge of the Aryan and 
Semitic, their relation is still a matter of dispute. Semitic 
scholars have tried in vain to reduce the triliteral roots of the 
Semitic languages to a supposed biliteral stage, and then to 
connect them with Aryan roots. The endeavour has been a 
miserable failure. Aryan scholars have asserted, rather than 
endeavoured to prove, any connection. Even when we find 
similar roots, we have to avoid the dangers of the last gene- 
ration, which was ready to prove the identity of languages 
by the mere partial seeming correspondence of their vocabu- 
laries. First of all, we have to ascertain the laws of permu- 
tation, which would prescribe the Semitic and Aryan forms of 
the same root. Then we have to take care not to mistake 
onomatopoetic words for guides. Lastly, we have to reject all 
words which civilization or trade might have introduced from 
one region into another. Strangely, however, though the 
supposed link between Aryan and Semitic has not been found, 
there has been found a link between Semitic*and Turanian, and 
one so positive that no one has doubted its character, although 
opposite inferences have been drawn from its existence. The 
Egyptian, of which, with its kindred, we have ventured to 
constitute a sub-class, the Hamitic, is neither Semitic nor 
Turanian, but it is both. Its grammar is mainly Semitic, its 
vocabulary mainly Turanian; but as the higher elements of 
its grammar are Semitic, so in the ideal or higher part of its 
vocabulary, words common to Semitic are distinctly traceable. 
This phenomenon has been differently explained, Some say 
that the presence of a Semitic machinery is the first evidence 
of the growth of Semitic from the Turanian stage; others 
assert that the two elements are forcibly combined and inhar- 
monious. Aryan scholars, like the late Baron Bunsen and 
Mr. Max Miller, are as positive on the former side as all 
Semitic scholars who have pronounced an opinion are on the 
latter, and we venture to think that on this matter their opinion 
should have a decided preference. 

We can now venture on the next step in the theoretical part 
of Mr. Max Miiller’s system. Having established the unity of 
language by connecting the various classes, he next establishes 
its continuous growth. For this purpose the Egyptian is 
extremely valuable: to him it is a bridge between the first and 
the second great provinces of human speech. If it may be 
theorized that all language was once monosyllabic, it is possible 
to imagine the intermediate position of a language like 
Egyptian between Turanian and Semitic, but it unfortunately 
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happens that Egyptian monosyllabism has nothing to do with 
an imaginary Semitic biliteralism. But supposing this point 
to be satisfactorily established in favour of the Bunsenian 
theory, how about the relation of Aryan to a Turanian source, 
and the collateral relation or direct descent of Aryan from 
Semitic? We only go from one difficulty to another. The 
truth seems to be that the condition of language among 
civilized and uncivilized nations, when compared, suggests a 
growth from a barbarous to a civilized condition, but it should | 
be admitted that this suggestion may be an illusion until it is 
proved to be true. The ancient Egyptian and the Chinese 
languages have been used by nations in a high condition of 
material civilization, and yet their growth has been almost 
nothing in the lapse of ages, while the highest and most com- 
plicated condition of Arabic was attained by a wandering race, 
virtually not only without books, but without the implements 
for writing their elaborate odes ; and the language immediately, 
and in spite of sustained effort, irrevocably declined, after con- 
quest, and the acquirement of a settled monarchy, with its 
cities, its universities, and all the means of study. | 

While, therefore, we find ourselves unable to accept Mr. Max 
Miiller’s theory of language, we are not favourably disposed 
towards his theory of religion, which is but its counterpart or 
shadow, as he distinctly acknowledges. 


* There ie, to my mind, no subject more absorbing than the tracing 
the origin and first growth of human thought; not theoretically, or 
in accordance with the Hegelian laws of thought, or the Comtian 
epochs, but historically, and like an Indian trapper, spying for every 
footprint, every layer, every broken blade, that might tell and testify 
of the former presence of man in his early wanderiugs and searchings 
after light and truth. 

**In the languages of mankind in which everything new is old, and 
everything old is new, an inexhaustible mine has been discovered for 
researches of this kind. Language still bears the impress of the 
earliest thoughts of man, obliterated, it may be; buried under new 
thoughts, yet here and there still recoverable in their sharp original | 
outline. The growth of language is continuous, and by continuing 
our researches backward from the most modern to the most ancient 
strata, the very elements and roots of human speech have been reached, 
and with them the elements and roots of human thought... .. 
Bat more surprising than the continuity in the growth of language, is 
the continuity in the growth of religion. Of religion, too, as of lan- 
guage, it may be said in it everything new is old, and everything old 
is new, and that there hes been no entirely new religion since the 








beginning of the world. The elements and roots of religion were 
there, as far back as we can trace the history of man ; and the history 
of religion like the history of language, shows us throughout, a suc- 
cession of new combinations of the same radical elements. .... . 
Daring the last fifty years the accumulation of new and authentic 
materials for the study of the religions of the world has been most 


extraordinary ; but such are the d flicuities of mastering these mate- | 
rials that I doubt whether the time has yet come for attempting to | 


trace, after the model of the science of language, the definite outlines 
of the science of religion.” 


An attentive reader will see, with no little surprise, the 


boldness with which an exact parallel is here drawn, and will | 


readily concede that if the science of language is not positively 
defined, according to Mr. Max Miiller’s theory, the new science 
of religion is still more undetermined. We use the term theory 
advisedly, for although the idea of a theory is emphatically 
disclaimed, that which the majority of philologists do not 
accept is still a theory. 

It may be well to follow Mr. Max Miiller a little into the 
development of the science of religion, for though he disclaims 
any laying down of definite outlines, he practically goes far 
beyond doing so, having by the theory of a unity and con- 


in the clearest manner, 

Those who read of the scientific treatment of religion as a 
whole, may be disposed to think Mr. Max Miiller to have denied 
revelation altogether. Such a charge he distinctly disavows. 
In an essay on Semitic Monotheism he markedly objects to 
M. Renan’s notion of a monotheistic instinct, and proposes 
instead a monotheistic, or, as he prefers to call it, a henotheistic 
intuition. But we venture to think that a little too much 


stress is laid on the use of the term instinct, and that actually | 


very little is gained by Mr. Max Miller's step in advance. 


And when he defines the knowledge given to mankind by or | 


with that faculty, one is fairly astonished at the deduction made 
from what we are accustomed to call revelation :-— 


“An intuition of God, a sense of human weakness and dependence, 
a belief in a Divine government of the world, a distinction between 
good and evil, and a hope of a better life—these are some of the 
radical elements of all religions. Though sometimes hidden, they 
rise again and again to the surface. Though frequently distorted, 
they tend again and again to their perfect form. Unless they bad 
formed part of the original dowry of the human soul, religion itself 
would have remained an impossibility, and the tongues of angels 


would bave been to human ears but as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.” 


* wood & Sons, 


It is perfectly clear that this passage either describes what 
we call revelation or it denies it; and it is very difficult to 
ascertain which of these alternatives is offered to us. On 
the one hand a primitive religion, containing so much truth, 
is very like a revelation ; on the other hand, the growth of all 
religions from one source, denies the supernatural in religion 
altogether. St. Paul himself allows the heathen a kind of 


_ natural religion, but from that to the simplest form of 


monotheism combined with a belief and a hope beyond the 
grave, there seems to be a prodigious step. It has, moreover, 
been acutely observed by Professor Plumptre, in the Contem- 
porary Review, that Mr. Max Miiller makes two very important 
omissions. He fails to recognise “the influence of great men, 
and the actual apocalypse of truth -by the will of God to themind 
of the seeker.” Marking that indecision at which we have already 
hinted, the reviewer adds that Mr. Max Miiller does in one 
important instance, recognise both of these forces. ‘“ But the 
question whether that recognition is compatible with a perfect 
science of religion is still open to discussion.” The first of 
Professor Plumptre’s “ forces” lies quite within the province 


_ of science pure and simple; the second is specially theological. 


And it is worthy of remark that the first, considered scientifi- 
cally, strikes at the very root of a science of religion treated on 
the same method as a science of language. Supposing that 
we had no knowledge of the history of Mohammad, and that 
the Kuran contained no hint of his character, should we be 
able to give Mohammadavism its place by means of the science 
of religion, without any idea of the character of its founder ? 
Yet this is peculiarly true of Zoroaster, and we cannot, on 
Mr. Max Miiller’s system, rightly estimate the Persian religion 
until we know something of the history of its founder. _ 

Considering the vast importance of the investigation of 
religion, we have given a large share of our space to the exa- 
mination of Mr. Max Miiller’s general views on this subject ; of 
the special essays we must speak briefly in a second notice of 
the two volumes before us. 








MR. PATTERSON’S SCIENCE OF FINANCE* 


T'uERE is a conservatism in monetary matters as in political, 
and Mr. Patterson, whatever he may be in politics, is a Radical 
in finance. He is one of the fiercest and most powerful oppo- 
nents of the Bank Act; he is for the establishment of in- 
convertible currency; short of this, he is for free trade in 
banking; and short of this again, he is for a searching and 
revolutionary reform of the Bank of England. Mr. Patterson 
is, in fact, the Bright of the monetary world, always ready for 
a bit-by-bit advance to the great ideal of perfection which 
earnest theorizings and elaborate inductions have created in 
his mind. A strong and original thinker, Mr. Patterson only 
needs to perceive the value of form in order to take a high 
place amongst commercial authorities. Of this, however, he 1s 
little sensible. His work is disfigured by almost boyish con- 
fidence of delivery and waywardness of language, as well as by 
irregularity and inequality of treatment, which give his book 
by turns the airs of a philosophical treatise, a polemical 
pamphlet, a commercial manual, and a whimsical brochure. 


_ It is some index of an author’s tone when we find him talking 


in a scientific book of “old Dr. Johnson,” of being “ floored 
at once,” of experience being worth a bushel of theories, 


; _and of “many things having a knack of being as broad as 
tinuous growth of religion, actually defined the whole question | they are long.” 


_ style lend neither strength nor lightness to Mr. Patterson's 


Such abortive attempts at the popular 


writing; and they go together with other proofs that he has 
not carefully selected his réle, and has not the balance of 
character required to put the public in possession of his real 
value as a financial philosopher. He is more likely to be 
underrated than overrated; for, in matters scientific, bounce 18 @ 
minus quantity, and faults of manner and style are often un- 
pardonable sins. That Mr. Patterson is always comprehensible, 
and never affected, is greatly in his favour and much to his 
credit ; but if an economical writer adopts a popularizing tone, 
anything substantially original in his book stands a chance of 
being mistaken on the one hand for mere commonplace, and on 
the other for mere audacity. Mr. Patterson has also rather fool- 
ishly raised a suspicion against himself by citing mottoes for his 
work from two writers about equally undistinguished as finan- 
cial authorities. One is “ Boz,” and the other is Mr. Disraeli. 
A man who introduces himself in an antic style can hardly 
wonder if his subsequent conduct is rather suspiciously regarded ; 
and it is with some astonishment that we find ourselves bound 
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to confess that a gentleman who can quote Disraeli and Dickens 
on the foremost pages of a scientific essay on finance, is in 
many respects a thorough master of the subject he treats. 
Mr. Patterson may have some reason for complimenting Mr. 
Disraeli, which weighs more with him than any fear of being 
misconstrued by the public. Even in the body of his book he 
is guilty of a piece of bad taste so gross that any quick-tempered 
reader might be excused for expelling from the pale of philoso- 
phical discussion the writer who could be guilty of it. Having 
to discuss the question of paying-off the national debt, Mr. Pat- 
terson observes that “the special feature of the Budget of 
1867 was the effort therein made to diminish the National 
Debt.” Then follow the figures, and we are told what “the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed.” Considering that 
Mr. Disraeli merely continued the process which Mr. Gladstone 
had begun the year before, this manner of describing the Budget 
of 1867 is not at all atoned for by the confession a few_pages 
later that “ Mr. Disraeli’s plan” was “ also” Mr. Gladstone’s 
own. By things like these Tory journalism is always rendered 
Indicrously useless to the party it supports, and it is to be 
regretted that Mr. Patterson should import into scientific dis- 
cussion what is bad and unworthy even in the ephemeral press. 
The attempt which follows to upset Mr. Gladstone’s argument 
that the fructification of capital is not hindered or interrupted 
by the payment of national debt, is so deplorably feeble 
as to raise a presumption against Mr. Patterson’s acumen 
wherever he advances a bold novelty or beards a high 
authority. We are, therefore, the more emphatic in 
acknowledging that even in his wildest flights he deserves 
attention, and that on some points he carries the war into the 
financial Africa with a vigour and a skill equally remarkable. 
Within the compass of a brief review it would be quite impos- 
sible to give an adequate account, much less a conclusive 
deliverance, upon the statements and arguments of so bulky 
and discursive a work. It must content us to indicate the 
principal features of a book which roams with varying rapidity, 
and in a style provokingly uncertain over the whole field of 
financial philosophy, and occasionally, almost with the reckless- 
ness of a bookmaker, far beyond it. The main merit of Mr. 
Patterson’s treatise is his constant opposition to the Bank 
Act; the principal practical novelty is his advocacy of invest- 
ments in foreign securities as a means of meeting periods of 
tightness; the most heterodox passage is that in which he pro- 
pounds a scheme of inconvertible currency; and the argument 
which has in it the most brilliancy and attraction is that in 
favour of international banking which Mr. Patterson first 
developed in the Furtnightly Review. We at once say that his 
suggestion for an inconvertible currency is not less chimerical 
than those of other currency heretics; and we must add an 
expression of surprise. that in quarrelling with the absurd 
system of which the Bank of England’s discounting business 
is the head and type, he is content to find fault without 
indicating—or noticing that Mr. Macleod has indicated— 
a plan by which the currency could regulate itself with 
the utmost nicety. Much, however, may be forgiven to a 
writer who tells, with so much spirit as Mr. Patterson 
throws into it, the story of the panic of 1866. On this topic 
Mr. Patterson’s air is by no means scientific, it is rather that 
of a hot pamphleteer. He despises the slang of full-pocketed 
Bank directors; he declines to recognise the presumption that 
panics are unavoidable dispensations, chiefly intended by Pro- 
vidence for the enrichment and glory of wealthy capitalists. 
He has no respect for the technical phraseology in which men 
of this comfortable school dispose of a state of things in which 
ten per cent. proved perfectly unable to draw money to London 
from Paris, where it was only worth four per cent. In fact 
Mr. Patterson boldly derides the supposition that the state of 
things in 1866 can be matter for scientific analysis at all, 
except so far as the disturbing greed and captiousness of men 
in financial power compel attention by forcing themselves 
amidst the more ordinary and natural causes of commercial 
difficulty. The present work is, we believe, the first to give its 
due prominence to “ bearing ” as a cause of City disasters, and 
this has almost the merit of a scientific discovery, for it has 
lately been the habit of some journals to write on the affairs 
of certain companies as if the practice of operating for a fall 
were unknown or had no important results. 


“Those ‘ bearing’ operations,” says Mr. Patterson, “ are legal, if not 
legitimate, in themselves; but unquestionably, during the panic of 
1866, ‘they were conducted in a most shamefal manner—by the pro- 
pagation of lying reports, and the adoption of the most unscrupulous 
means of shaking the credit of perfectly solvent establishments. In 
fact, this ‘ bearing’ conspiracy is the most infamous which the Stock 
Exchange of this country has ever witnessed, and it produced disasters 
os jbave brought misery and ruin into thousands of honest 

es.” 








Apropos of this, Mr. Patterson tells the remarkable story of 
the American crisis of 1857 :— 


_ ‘Although the panic of 1866, with its organized ‘bearing’ opera- 
tions, is in its leading features a novelty in this country, it bad an 
almost exact parallel in the United States in 1857. The initial event 
in the terrible American crisis of that year was the downfall of the 
Ohio Life and Trust Company (an establishment which held upwards 
of a million sterling of deposits, and which made advances upon 
financial securities), just as the late panic was initiated by the collapse 
of the Joint-stock Discount Company. Thereupon, as in our own 
case, an organized system of ‘ bearing’ operations commenced; and 
one monetary establishment after another was attacked, till the dis- 
trust swelled into panic. The Times correctly said—‘ There is actually 
& powerful combination for the avowed purpose of bringing all the 
principal undertakings to ruin. A large body of active persons are 
known to be associated for the purpose: they influence the press to 
work out their views, and are alleged not merely to operate with a 
Joint capital, but to hold regular meetings, and permanently retain 
legal advisers, whose chief vocation, it may be assumed, is to discover 
points that may enable the validity of each kind of security to be 
called in question, and thus to create universal distrust.’ (Times’ City 
Article, Sept. 10, 1857. See also the City Article for Sept. 15 and 
17, and the New York Correspondence in the Times of Sept. 14 and 
24, 1857.) 

‘A run for deposits in specie therenpon commenced on all the 
banks of New York; and what did those establishments do? They 
knew each other’s position—they knew that they were all perfectly 
solvent: but they knew also that it was impossible to meet the run 
for deposits made upon them; and by common arrangement they all 
suspended specie-payments simultaneously. The effect was the same 
as that which attended the vastly more serious suspension of cash- 
payments in this country in 1797 : the panic at once subsided. Neither 
did the slightest depreciation of the notes of the New York banks 
ensue. During the few weeks that the suspension lasted, the notes 
circulated freely at par: indeed, by a curious accident, they even rose 
to a premium compared with gold. ‘ According to advices received 
to-day,’ said the Times of October 31, ‘ good sight-bills could still be 
purchased at an exchange of 101. The extraordinary fact is therefore 
exhibited of the inconvertible currency of the New York suspended 
banks being actually at a high premium compared with the specie- 
currencies of other countries. That is to say, a bill on London could 
be purchased in the notes of the New York suspended banks at a price 
which, after allowing for interest and all charges, would bring back in 
gold a larger sum than had been paid for it!’” 


The experience of America in 1857 was confirmed by our own 
in 1866; and Mr. Patterson rightly estimates the conduct of 
the Bank Directors on the celebrated Friday when the Act of 
1844 was last suspended :— 


“Tt was midnight before the announcement was made. In the 
interview which the deputation from the banks had with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the necessity for suspending the Act was 
urged upon the Government by all present, except the representative 
of the Bank of England. This was mere bravado on the part of the 
Bank. The other banks cov!d have shut it up at once, simply by 
withdrawing the reserves which they keep at the Bank. Indeed, one 
of the representatives of j>int-stock banks is reported to have said 
plainly, addressing the Bank’s representative,—‘I can draw a couple 
of cheques to-morrow morning which will shut you up at once.’ The 
Bank directors knew this quite well; but they knew also that they could 
indulge in bravado safely, as it was perfectly certain that the Bank 
Act must be suspended. Tze Chancellor of the Exchequer saw this 
plainly enough, and the Act was suspended accordingly—for the 
third time, although it had only been in existence for twenty-two 
years.” 


But the panic was not ended, for the Bank refused to avail 
itself of its new powers :— 


“ Large commercial failures began, imperilling the banks which 
held the bills of the fallen merchants ; the ‘ bearing’ operations went 
on; a run for deposits was kept up on several of the banks. It was 
impossible for those establishments to convert their securities into 
bank-notes in sufficient amount to meet the run uponthem. After 
paying out fifty per cent. of its deposits in cash, the Bank of London 
(a substantially solvent establishment) had to stop: as almost every 
bank in like circumstances must do. When the Bank of London 
stopped, the Consolidated Bank came to the rescue, An arrangement 
was made by which the Consolidated Bank took over the business of 
the fallen bank: engaging to pay its current and deposit accounts on 
demand, and also to carry on its discount business—a great boon to the 
customers of the suspended bank, and also a measure well calculated to 
allay the panic. Bat as the Consolidated Bank did not engage to take 
over the ‘acceptances’ of the Bank of London, the legality of the arrange- 
ment between the two banks was challenged, and the Consolidated 
Bank was threatened with a suit in Chancery. Thereupon the Bank 
of England refused to give any assistance—that is td say, it refused to 
make advances to the Consolidated Bank on securities quite as good 
as those which it was discounting for its own customers. In these 
circumstances the Consolidated Bank was unable to meet the run 
upon it, and, after paying out a large sum to the depositors of the 
Bank of London as well as its own, during a struggle of three days, it 
closed its doors. After a still longer struggle—and mainly in conse- 
quence of a lying telegram sent from this country to Bombay, 
announcing its failare—the Agra and Masterman’s Bank was likewise 
compelled to suspend payment.” 


And to this Mr. Patterson adds in a note :— 


“ All of those three banks—the Bank of London, the Consolidated, 
and Agra and Masterman’s—were perfectly solvent establirhmente, 
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and the two latter subsequently resumed business. Their suspension 
(which was only momentary in the case of the Consolidated Bank) 
was caused not by a want of assets, but from the impossibility of con- 
verting their assets into currency (Bank of England notes) in order to 
meet the unusual demand upon them.” 

We must refer our readers to the work itself for the scientific 
moral of this discreditable story, which Mr. Patterson works 
out with incontrovertible force, pursuing the present bank 
system remorselessly through all its ramifications of error, of 
self-interest, and of mischief. The wonder is that he sees so 
little in the proposition for a State bank which Mr. Gladstone 
has indirectly favoured, and which, without incurring any of 
the dangers which Mr. Patterson apprehends, is likely to prove 
the most practicable corrective for the evils of the present 
bank system. We could wish Mr. Patterson were more uniformly 
scientific in method and style, but his mastery of his subject is 
undoubted, and he deserves the highest praise for courageously 
basing his theories on the principle that business can no longer 
be confined by rules only practicable for men with vast stores 
of ready money. If the vast expansion and free use of credit 
be not recognised as within the pale of commercial morality, 
the only result will be—as Mr. Goschen, though lately a Bank 
director, half admitted at Liverpool the other day—that com- 
merce will go on without a morality, and those who observe the 
old canons of cautious trading will simply cease to earn money 
enough to pay their clerks. A morality quite as sound as 
that which is now obsolete was in the days to which it was 
suited, will be immediately forthcoming if our economists 
generally emulate Mr. Patterson’s quick-sighted acknowledg- 
ment of the tendencies and necessities of the time. 








DAVID GARRICK.* 
(Seconp Notice.) 


Art the time when Garrick began to see life in the society of 
Macklin, London was a gay and lively place. Pleasure was 
much more a business than it is now, and every gentleman 
who could wear a good coat was welcome to the coffee-houses, 
where he could see the great wits and actors and hear the 
gossip of the day. We hear of Mr. Garrick forming his first 
direct connection with Drury Lane, in November, 1740, when 
he added a stanza to a sea-song sung on the stage by Mr. 
Lowe, in honour of Admiral Vernon, who had won a victory 
over the Spaniards. He also wrote a mythological sketch 
called “Lethe,” which was brought out, and formed the 
groundwork afterwards for his elaborate comedy of the “ Clan- 
destine Marriage.” 

About this period, Garrick became acquainted with the 
famous Margaret Woflington. Miss Woffington was an Irish 
girl, picked off the streets when a child, and trained by a 
puppet-show mistress to act in miniature plays. Her beauty, 
boldness, and talent soon procured her favour. She was the 
first lady who had courage and taste enough to make profit 
out of those parts which now form the essential element of bur- 
lesque. “ Peg” Woflington was, in fact, an attractive, careless 
demirep, with an amount of good-nature which compensated 
for some at least of her follies. It was the fashion to say that 
she had every virtue but one; although it is not easy to see 
how a woman who has lost her modesty can have claimed for 
her those qualities which are seldom or never found without it. 
Garrick became one of her devoted admirers, and, as was the 
custom, displayed his affection in extravagant verses and com- 
pliments; but his regard did not blind him to the faults of the 
actress, and he did not hesitate to characterize her Sir Harry 
Wildair “as a mere tour de force.” 

The stage wanted a novelty, and a woman playing in a 
man’s part was then a sensation. The theatres, indeed, were 
altogether in a bad way and sadly required reforming. Actors 
were considered mere vagrants and vagabonds, The play- 
house was said to corrupt the morals of the citizens. When an 
attempt was made to open a new theatre at Goodman’s-fields, 
Sir John Hawkins complained that it was surrounded with 
| halo of bagnios,” an expression which Mr. Fitzgerald cha- 
racterizes as extraordinary. Prosecutions were brought against 
individual actors, and everything was done by the Puritanical 
magistrates to spoil the trade of the poor players. Garrick 
made his first appearance at this theatre in Goodman’s-fields, 
and it would seem with singular success. The company 
to support him was not very powerful. The tickets were 
sold at “ The Fleece,” a tavern close by. The audience 
saw in the bills that the leading part was to be taken 








* The Life of David Garrick. From Original Family Papers, and Numerous 
Published and Unpublished Sources, By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. 
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by “a gentleman who had never appeared on any stage.” 
| Garrick’s friends mustered strongly. Mr. Fitzgerald’s descrip. 
tion is here so graphic that we give it in his own words :— 

“ Garrick’s reputation was made at once. Pope came to see him, 
and said, ‘that young man never had his equal, and never will have 
a rival. Garrick did not confine himself to tragedy. He did not 
even disdain such small parts as Jack Smatter in ‘Pamela.’ Hig 
relatives, however, did not consider him yet rich enough to be 
respectable, and when every one was applauding him in the true 
spirit of kinship, they held back until they could find his triumphs of 
some account to themselves. Peter Garrick, the wine-merchant, 
especially grumbled constantly at the disgrace his brother was inflict. 
ing on his family, but Garrick bore all this with the sweetest and beat 
of tempers. Indeed, there was no finer characteristic about him than 
the noble patience with which he coustantly put up with the acrimony, 
eriticism, envy, and dislike of those who were jealous of him, who 
misunderstood him, or who wished him ill simply because he was for. 
tunate. His rival, Quin, was hard hit by his success. When he first 
saw Garrick he exclaimed with emphasis, ‘if this young fellow be 
right, then we have been all wrong.’ The town seemed to think that 
the young fellow was right, for Quin found himself decreasing in favour 
every day. At the close of Garrick’s first season he determined on a 
trip to Dublin, having received an invitation to appear in the Irish 
capital on very satisfactory terms. He had hardly a week to make 
his preparations, and in the first week in June was in his chaise with 
Margaret Woffington and Signora Barberini, a dancer, posting down 
to Park Gate. The journey to Ireland was then tedious, uncertain, 
and even dangerous, and would take nearly a week. His success had 
gone on before him, and he was certain of a brilliant welcome.” 


Dublin was then a different city from what it is now. There 
was an almost regal splendour kept up at the “ Castle,” which 
was not then open to successful tradesmen and their wives and 
daughters. It resembled, Mr. Fitzgerald says, ‘ one of those 
delightful little German Courts where an Elector or a Grand 
Duke reigned.” Peg Woffington opened the season with Sir 
Harry Wildair, Garrick was kept over for two days in his 
Richard. There is no distinct record of the manner in which 
he was received; but we may gather it from a tradition that 
the houses were so crowded as to produce an epidemic, which 
was called the Garrick fever. “ Young men of fashion began 
to use a cant phrase :—‘ That’s your Garrick!’ ‘ As gay as 
Garrick!’ Here also he was first termed Roscius, and the 
papers were full of verses in his honour. The engagement 
concluded most favourably. On his return to London, Garrick 
found himself thrown into various squabbles and perplexities by 
the conduct of Macklin and others. He was obliged to quarrel 
with Macklin, who was a perfect bear. Then came a break 
with Peg Woffington, which we can only regard as a most 
fortunate event for Garrick. In fact, Miss Woffington became 
so general in her‘attachments that it was impossible for a man 
of sensitive feelings to care to have a fractional portion of her 
friendship. He had, it appears, engaged to marry her, but she 
could not conduct herself with even the semblance of propriety. 
Macklin says that Garrick behaved meanly on their separation,) 
and kept some diamond buckles when the pair were returning 
the love-gifts. He certainly forwarded his quondam mistress 
a few stanzas, which were anything but honeyed in their 
flavour :— 

** Your spring is past, but not your summer gone, 
O reap before the sun descends ! 


When anutumn’s fall or winter’s blasts come on, 
Farewell to lovers, flatterers, and friends. 


* ¥ % * 
“* Some say you’re proud, coquettisb, cruel, vain. 
Unjust! She never wounds but cures; 
So pitiful to every lying swain,— 
Flatter or pay, the nymph is yours.” 

We cannot dwell on the interesting narrative of Garrick’s 
second visit to Dublin, nor upon his eventful struggles and suc- 
cesses in his career up to the time of his marriage with Violante, 
a dancer,who lived under the protection of Lady Burlington, and 
who was, in all probability, a daughter of her husband's. About 
this period, Johnson comes again across these pages with his 
lumbering tragedy of “Mahomet and Irene.” Garrick from 
the first knew that this turgid piece of declamation would send 
any audience to sleep, and he suggested a few alterations » 
the author, which were received with the characteristic 
graciousness of “ Sir, the fellow wants me to make Mahomet ron 
mad, that he may have an opportunity of tossing his hands 
and kicking his heels.” On the night of the performance 
Johnson appeared in a laced waistcoat and a scarlet coat, a 
carried on a sort of elephantine flirtation with the actresses 
Nothing could save the play. Garrick spared no expense upon 
it, and even a point about the British Constitution, which 4& 
“lower Turk” spouted, did not reconcile the audience to the 
absurdity and heaviness of the piece. Garrick, in order 
impart some interest to it, attempted to bowstring the heroine 
in sight of the audience, but the incident so contrasted wit! 
the blank verse that the pit called out “ Murder, murder. 
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Meanwhile he in the scarlet coat and laced waistcoat was | 


heard “ growling his disapprobation at the orchestra.” And 
he continued to growl his disapprobation at the orchestra and 
every one else, including Garrick, for the rest of his life, never 
being able to perceive that his periods and tropes were without 
animation and often without sense, while his notion of a dramatic 
or telling situation was as meagre and limited as his sense of 
politeness. Mr. Fitzgerald, for the rest of the first volume of 
this biography, relates Garrick’s trials and efforts as a manager. 
The character and figure of the man as well as the actor are 
made to grow very skilfully and gradually under the hands of 
his biographer, who does not sin from partiality, or at least 
hides that common failing with considerable literary power. 
We are constantly tempted to reproduce the pleasant anecdotes 
and pieces of colour which bring vividly before us the habits of 
a time which, though not so remote in date from our own, is 
still separated from us by a complete change in the tone of 
society. We intend to continue our notice to the second 
volume of this interesting work, which is valuable as a record 
of a period of stage history, and which, from the manner in 
which it is written, is made as entertaining as any novel, with 
the additional attraction of being true. 








MILTON’S “ AREOPAGITICA,”’* 


Tne recent discussion on the new Press Law in France, and 
our own prosecutions for seditious libel in Ireland, have ren- 
dered very opportune this neat little reprint of one of the most 
noble and eloquent works in the English language. Mr. Arber 
must be congratulated on having produced for sixpence so 
excellent an edition of Milton’s “Speech for the Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing ”—the first of a series of English reprints 
which will introduce us to long-neglected classics, at a price 
which the humblest scholar can command. We observe that 
in the work before us the old spelling and typographical 
arrangements have been followed, and the book is printed in a 
letter of sixteenth-century cut, and on toned paper. There is 
often an affectation in these assumptions of antiquity, but they 
are appropriate in the present instance, and we are therefore 
not disposed to object to the livery in which this little book 
has been dight. The introdactory matter is valuable, as 
serving to illustrate the main discourse. It consists of a Star 
Chamber Decree of July 11, 1637; of two Orders of the House 
of Commons of January 29, 1642, and March 9, 1643, respec- 
tively; and of an Order of the Lords and Commons of June 14, 
1643 ;—all having reference to the control of the press, and the 
punishment of offenders against the existing law. These 
decrees and orders show what was the condition of things 
against which Milton protested; and they certainly prove 
that the English press in those days was in a state 
of abject submission to authority. The official licenser was 
the supreme judge of thought—the touchstone of truth and 
falsehood—the Pope of letters. The Government retained in 
its hands the power of allowing or suppressing any work as it 
thought fit; and it heavily fettered the printing and bookselling 
trades by regulations designed to restrict their freedom, and 
the disregard of which entailed onerous fines and other punish- 
ments. We should rather say that it endeavoured to keep in 
its hands the powers of restriction and of privilege ; for that it 
frequently failed is sufficiently manifested by these very docu- 
ments. Englishmen have at all times had a strong tendency 
to discuss their own affairs with freedom, and the stormy times 
of the civil war brought forth a swarm of unlicensed pamphlets 
and journals, all of them bold in their questionings of authority, 
and some undoubtedly seditious. It is certain that neither the 
Star Chamber nor the Parliament could prevent the issue of 
these polemical tractates, however severely they may from time 
to time have. punished the authors when they could discover 
them. Secretly, yet surely, they came forth, exciting the 
people to resist the tyranny of the King, and helping to create 
that new direction of thought which led to the triumph of 
Puritanism and Republicanism. In 1649, one Gilbert Mabbott 
resigned his position as licenser of pamphlets on the ground 
that the law was at once unjust and inoperative. To the lofty 
and logical mind of Milton it seemed better that controversial 
productions should be hatched openly than clandestinely. It 
Was not, however, until the dictatorship of Cromwell that the 
licensing of books was given up, to be reimposed with the 
restored monarchy, and not finally abandoned until after the 
Revolution of 1688,—for even the Liberal Government of 





c be Milton's ** Areopagitica.” 1644. Preceded by Illustrative Documents. 
arefully edited by Edward Arber, Associate, King’s College, London, F.R.G.S., 
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William of Orange tried hard to retain the custom. The very 
Parliament to which Milton appealed was the Long Parliament 
of the Presbyterians, who, at the time of the publication of the 
“ Areopagitica” (November, 1644), had gained the upper hand, 
and, as Milton points out, were as eager to oppress others as the 
Episcopalians had previously been to oppress them. That the 
“ Areopagitica” had much to do with the formation of a more 
enlightened opinion on this subject cannot be doubted, and the 
work may to this day be appealed to asembodying all that can be 
said in favour of unbounded freedom in the expression and 
publication of opinion. In this sense it is a perfect text-book 
of argument—the ruling of a profound and learned judge in 
the supreme Areopagus of intellect. Milton, in fact, anticipated 
the whole march of modern ideas on this great topic. He was 
not Utopian in his recommendations; he did not assert for the 
press an utterly unchecked license of defamation, scandal, and 
sedition. He approved of that part of the Order of the Lords 
and Commons of June 14, 1643, by which it was decreed that 
no book be printed unless the printer’s and the author’s name, 
or at least the printer’s, be registered; and he added that 
“those which otherwise come forth, if they be found mis- 
chievous and libellous, the fire and the executioner will be the 
timeliest and the most effectual remedy that man’s prevention 
can use.” But he perceived the futility and the mischief of 
placing in the hands of any man, or any set of men, the right 
to deny to an author the utterance of his thoughts—to strangle 
a book in the very act of coming into the world. “ I deny 
not,” he wrote, “ but that it is of greatest concernment in the 
Church and Commonwealth to have a vigilant eye how books 
demean themselves, as well as men; and thereafter to confine, 
imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors: for 
books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency 
of life in them, to be as active as that soul was whose progeny 
they are; nay, they do preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy 
and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. I know 
they are as lively and as vigorously productive as those 
fabulous dragons’ teeth, and, being sown up and down, may 
chance to spring up armed men.” ‘Truly the unlicensed 
pamphlets of the early years of Charles I.’s reign had “ sprang 
up armed men,” the clashing of whose weapons was heard all 
over England even as Milton wrote. It must therefore have been 
obvious to the author of the “ Areopagitica ” that a condition 
of affairs was possible in which the possession by the State 
of some restraining power would be a thing to be desired. For, 
though he was, himself on the side of the existing movement, 
he cannot but have perceived that there might be one of a con- 
trary nature, the support of which by the press it might become 
necessary to check by forms of law when it advanced so far as 
to advocate the destruction of the State. Had the King or the 
Long Parliament simply punished the utterers of sedition 
after the fact, without setting up a claim to forbid the right of 
publication to all but their own partisans, Milton would pro- 
bably have made no objection: at any rate, it is difficult to 
see how he could have done so with fairness or reason. Every 
Government must have the power of resisting attacks on its 
very existence, or it would be impossible to exercise its functions 
of governing at all. A Government in this respect is like an 
individual: it has the right of self-defence. But, inasmuch as 
the individual would have no right to go and kill a man 
because he believed, even upon the most convincing grounds, 
that he intended to kill him; so a Government is not justified 
in suppressing a book because it is instinct with a spirit hostile 
to existing institutions. It has no right to know anything 
about the book until it is published: then, if it considers itself 
aggrieved, the offender should be handed over to an impartial 
tribunal, to be dealt with according to the facts and the law 
of the case. ‘Trial by jury is undoubtedly the best conceivable 
tribunal in such cases, because the jury are the servants neither 
of the Government nor of the writer. Dr. Johnson, in treat- 
ing of the “ Areopagitica” in his life of Milton, needlessly, if 
not wilfully, muddles the subject, when he says, in @ passage 
quoted by Mr. Arber, in the Introduction to the present 
work :— 

“The danger of such unbounded liberty, and the danger of bound. 
ing it, have produced a problem in the science of government which 
human understanding seems hitherto unable to solve. If nothing 
may be published but what civil authority shall have previously 
approved, power must always be the standard of trath; if every 
dreamer of innovations may propagate his projects, there can be no 
settlement ; if every murmurer at Government may diffuse discontent, 
there can be no peace ; and if every sceptic in theology may teach his 
follies, there can be no religion. ‘I'he remedy againat these evils is to 
punish the authors; for it is yet allowed that every society may 
punish, though not prevent, the publication of opinions which that 
society shall think pernicious, But this punishment, though it may 


crush the author, promotes the book ; and it seems not more reagon- 
able to leave the right of printing unrestrained, because writers may 
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be afterwards censured, than it would be to sleep with doors unbolted, 
because by our laws we can hang a thief.” 


To place the utterance of obnoxious doctrines on the same 
footing as the breaking into a house, is an instance of violent 
and futile reasoning; for it confounds a doubtful with a certain 
fact. We know precisely what burglary is: we do not know 
what pernicious opinions are, for the interpretation varies with 
different men; and to leave the State the right of determining, 
is to make it judge in its own cause. . 

But hear how nobly Milton handles this great theme :— 


*‘ Unlesse warinesse be us’d, as good almost killa Man as kill a good 
Book ; who kills a Man kills a reasonable creature, God’s Image; but 
hee who destroyes a good Booke, kills reason it selfe, kills the Image 
of God, as it were in the eye. Many a man lives a burden to the 
Earth; but a good Booke is the pretious life-blood of a master spirit, 
imbalm’d and treasur’d up on purpose to alife beyond life. ’*Tis true, 
no age can restore a life, whereof perbaps there is no great Josse ; and 
revolutions of ages doe not oft recover the losse of a rejected truth, for 
the want of which whole Nations fare the worse. We should be wary 
therefore what persecutions we raise against the living labours of 


_ publick men, how we spill that season’d life of man preserv’d and 


stor’d up in Books; since we see a kinde of homicide may be thus 
committed, sometimes a martyrdome, and if it extend to the whole 
impression, a kind of massacre, whereof the execution ends not in the 
elaying of an elemental! life, but strikes at that ethereall and fift 
essence, the breath of reason it selfe, slaies an immortality rather 
then a life.” 


It is impossible to praise too highly the union in this mag- 
nificent treatise of closely woven argument with the most gor- 
geous enrichments of eloguence—of firmness in the texture with 
splendour in the adornments. Sometimes the writer seems to 
be pleading like an advocate at the bar, with rapid fence of 
reasoning, subtle anticipation of objections, and long array of 
precedents drawn from ancient and modern history, and from 
the civil polity of illustrious States. Then he rises, with quick, 
strong beat of wing, and mighty rush of eloquence, and pas- 
sionate sweep of argument, into the higher air of moral truth, 
and of eternal principles of right, until the prose of the poli- 
tician burns with sudden lights of poetry, and harmonics as of 
verse ring forth out of the poised and rolling sentences. Or he 
becomes sarcastic, and a “grim laughter” echoes through the 
lines. Felicities of phrase are as plentiful in the “ Areopa- 
gitica” as flowers in April; yet they never cause us to forget 
the strong substratum of sense that underlies them. How 
admirable, how sufficing in its union of reason with feeling, is 
this passage !— 


**Trath indeed came once into the world with her divine Master, 
and was a perfect shape most glorious to look on: but when he 
ascended, and his Apostles after him were laid asleep, then strait 
arose a wicked race of deceivers, who as that story goes of the Hyyptian 
Typhon with his conspirators, how they dealt with the good Csiris, 
took the virgin Truth, hewd her lovely form into a thousand peeces, 
and scatter’d them to the four winds. From that time ever since, 
the sad friends of Truth, such as durst appear, imitating the carefull 
search that Isis made for the mangl’d body of Osiris, went up and 
down gathering up limb by limb still as they could find them. We 
have not yet found them all, Lords and Commons, nor ever shall doe, 
till her Masters second comming; he shall bring together every 
joynt and member, and shall mould them into an immortall feature 
of loveliness and perfection. Suffer not these licencing prohibitions to 
stand at every place of opportunity forbidding and disturbing them 
that continue seeking, that continue to do our obsequies to the torn 
body of our martyr’d Saint. We boast our light; but if we look not 
wisely on the Sun itself, it smites us into darkness.. Who can discern 
those planets that are oft Combust, and those stars of brightest mag- 
nitude that rise and set with the Sun, untill the opposite motion of 
their orbs bring them to such a place in the firmament, where they 
may be seen evning or morning. The light which we have gain'd, 
was givin us, not to be ever staring on, but by it to discover onward 
things more remote from our knowledge. It is not the unfrocking of 
a Priest, the unmitring of a Bishop, and the removing him from off the 
Presbyterian shoulders that wi!l make us a happy Nation, no, if other 
things as great in the Church, and in the rule of lifs both economical! 
and politicall be not lookt into and reform’d, we have lookt so long 
upon the blaze that Zuwinglius and Calvin hath beacon’d up tous, that 
we are stark blind. There be who perpetually complain of schisms 
and sects, and make it such a calamity that any man dissents from 
their maxims. ’Tis their own pride and ignorance which causes the 
disturbing, who neither will hear with meekness, nor can convince, 
yet all must be supprest which is not found in their Syntagma. They 
are the troublers, they are the dividers of unity, who neglect and 
permit not others to unite those dissever’d peeces which are yet want- 
ing to the body of Truth. To be still searching what we know not, 
by what we know, still closing up truth to truth as we find it (for all 
her body is homogeneal, and proportionall) this is the golden rule in 
hg 4 <A well ny Ree pont and makes up the best harmony 
ina ureh ; not the fore’t and outward union of cold 
and inwardly divided minds.” > Spat eee 


And, in the way of humorous irony, has Carlyle himself ever 
surpassed the following p— 


“A wealthy man, addicted to his pleasure and to his profits, finds | 


Religion to be a traffick so entang!’d, and of so mavy piddling accounts, 
that of all mysteries he cannot skill to keep a stock going upon that 




















trade. What should he doe? fain would he have the name to be 
religious, fain he would bear up with his neighbours in that. What 
does he therefore, but resolvs to give over toyling, and to find himself 
out som factor, to whose care and credit he may commit the whole 
managing of his religious affairs; som Divine of note and estimation 
that must be. To him he adheres, resigns the whole ware-honse of 
his religion, with all the locks and keyes into his custody; and indeed 
makes the very person of that man his religion; esteems his associat. 
ing with him a sufficient evidence and commendatory of his own piety, 
So that a man may eay his religion is now no more within himself, bnt ig 
becom a dividual! movable, and goes and comes neer him, according 
as that good man frequents the house. He entertains him, gives him 
gifts, feasts him, lodges him ; his religion comes home at night, praies, 
is liberally supt, and sumptuously laid to sleep, rises, is saluted, and 
after the malmsey, or some well spic’t bruage, and better breakfasted 
then he whose morning appetite would have gladly fed on green figs 
between Bethany and Jerusalem, his religion walks abroad at eight, 
and leavs his kind entertainer in the shop, trading all day without his 
religion.” 

Political writers of the present day would do wisely to study 
this “Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing;” for, 
although its principles have long ago been conceded and carried 
into practice, the breadth, and energy, and fervour of its\ 
general views, and of its literary style, might serve to corréct 
the colder and narrower tone of modern thought. Milton 
wedded the ideal conceptions of poetry to the practical details 
of politics; and the fair humanity of thought which resulted 
from that union is nowhere seen with a more gracious aspect 
than in the pages of the “ Areopagitica.” 








ANOTHER “ FAUST.”* 


At translations which have any claim to be considered 
good or serviceable may be divided into two classes—those 
which are the work of men of genius, and in which we do not 
look for merely verbal accuracy, and those which are simply 
literal transcripts done by a proficient in the language. Nothing 
between these two classes is permissible. We allow a man of 
genius verbal freedom for the very reason that his keen intellec- 
tual sympathy seizes and translates for us the music and spirit 
of the original. On the other hand, we take the literal trans- 
cript of the scholar, and try from that to form some idea of 
the original through an effort of our own sympathies. When 
a translator has not the rare gift of transferring the thought of 
another man into appropriate language of his own, the next 
best claim to attention he can put forward is the accuracy of 
his translation of the original language. Bad translations are 
those in which a dull man endeavours to improve upon his 
author’s text, and either through carelessness, or want of 
literary aptitude, or defect of sympathy, destroys the original 
by unnecessary and characterless amplifications. Now it 18 
not very often that we can persuade a man of genius to under- 
take the office of translator. He has his own work to do, and 
generally feels an imperative call to do that. Then translation 
is ill requited. The standard is difficult of attainment; and 
failures are pitilessly dealt with. In default, therefore, of the 
kind of translation which only genius can produce, we ordi- 
narily look for mere philological accuracy. Singularly enough, 
that is precisely what the majority of translators distinctly 
refuse to supply. Without any ear for music they will insist 
on imitating the flow of the Greek hexameter; and, without 
a thought about the limits of the English language, they will 
force a translation of the double rhymes of German infinitives. 
These, however, are surface faults; a graver error is that free 
handling of the original text which, permissible in rare cases, 
is with them an impertinence and an eyesore. There are 
unfortunately hundreds of passages in every foreign book which 
cannot be rendered literally into English while preserving the 
form of the original. These a translator must adapt; and, 1 
he is a man of genius, the adaptation will be almost equal to 
the original, while, if he is not, it will be padded with common 
place. The present translation of “ Faust” is not a bad one, 
as translations go; but then it is not a very good one; and in 
a second-rate translation the least we can look for is accuracy- 
Mr. Grant evidently sets out with the intention of reproducing 
the measure of the original; and here and there he does 8° 
rather cleverly. Presently he alters the measure for the sake 
of rhyme or meaning, and thus destroys the value of the effort 
in that direction, while the perversions into which he is Jed in 
order to keep up the “ swing,” are no less curious than absurd. 
The passionate cry of Faust to the moonlight, ending with the 
simple couplet :— 


“Von allem Wissensqualm entladen, 
In deinem Thau gesund mich baden! ” 





* Faust, a Dramatic Poem. By Goethe, Translated by John Wynnist Grant. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
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Mr. Grant concludes thus :— 


“« Or in meadows to bathe in the dew of thy sheen 
And in thoughtless enjoyment to revel serene.” 


Not only is there nothing about enjoyment or revelling in the 
text, but the whole meaning of the original is lost sight of. 


“ Ach Gott! die Kunst ist lang, 
Und Kurz ist unser leben,” 


says the gentle Samulus of * Faust ;” whereupon Mr. Grant 


translates— 
* Alack a day! art is long, 
And life short as a crazy song.” 


A more amusing perversion, however, takes place in the second 
scene—that wonderful reflection of the life and talk of a 
German town. One of the students says to his companion 
(we translate literally) :— 
“ Lightning! how the lively wenches step out! 
Come, brother, we must accompany them ! 


A strong beer, a sharp tobacco, 
And a well-dressed girl—that, now, is to my liking.” 


That the exercise of a very little literary ingenuity could trans- 
late these lines into rhyme, without materially altering the 
diction, is apparent from Miss Swanwick’s rendering— 


*“ Why, how those buxom girls step on ! 
Brother, we'll follow them anon. 
Strong beer, a damsel smartly dressed, 
Stinging tobacco,—these I love the best.” 


Now for Mr. Grant :— 


** By Jove, see how the sprightly girls advance! 
Come, brother, we must with them to tke dance! 
To smoke the best Virginia, and drink the strongest beer, 
Beside a prim-dressed maiden, is my enjoyment here.” 


Mr. Grant may have a preference for the Lest Virginia, but 
he should not display it in this fashion. 

These instances are sufficient to show that the present 
translation of “Faust” is not to be commended for strict 
accuracy. When we come to the general conveyance of 
meaning, Mr. Grant occasionally acquits himself very well; 
but there is no passage which seems to us sufficiently striking 
to merit quotation. The translation, as a whole, may give 
some idea of “ Faust” to those who have never read the poem; 
but, as a literary effort, it falls far short of the standard of 
excellence. 








AN OLD LADY’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 


TERE are few long lives the reminiscences of which wonld 
not furnish some matter of interest to others. The garrulity 
of age is excusable; nay, is often the means of making us 
better acquainted with the characteristics of -preceding times 
than we otherwise should be. Of late years we have had 
several collections of personal gossip which have heightened 
and enlarged our knowledge of the wonderful epoch when 
Buonaparte was overrunning the Continent, and we were fight- 
ing against enormous odds, not only for supremacy, but for 
existence ; an epoch which steam and electricity seem to have 
isolated as completely as the middle ages. To these works the 
Hon. Miss Murray now adds another, referring for the most part 
to the same period—a volume which, though brief and slight, 
will be found not devoid of amusing anecdote. Miss Murray 
is the daughter of Lord George Murray, Bishop of St. David’s, 
who married a Miss Annie Grant, daughter of General Grant. 
The paternal grandfather of Miss Murray was the Duke of 
Athole; but the family had settled in England, and the 
authoress of the present volume seems to have been born in 
Surrey. Lord George died prematurely in 1803, and his 
widow was left in straitened circumstances, which were to 
some extent relieved by a pension granted to the widow and 
daughters by Pitt, in consideration of the deceased bishop 
having invented and organized one of the first attempts at 
telegraphic communication, which was carried on by means of 
a series of shuttles, and which saved the country much expendi- 


ture during the war. ‘I just remember,” says Miss Murray, | 


“seeing one of these telegraphs on the roof of the Admiralty : 
it sent messages through others op corresponding heights, and 
by this means notice was given to the different ports, which 
enabled the fleets to unite; and a great naval victory was 
gained in consequence. I rather believe a model of the 
old telegraph is still preserved at Somerset House.” 
The year 1804, the second of Lady George Murray’s widow- 
hood, was passed at Shepperton, on the Thames. At Oatlands, 


on the opposite bank, the Duchess of York had a cemetery for — 





* Recollections from 1803 to 1837. With a Conclusion in 1863, By the Hon. 


Amelia Murray, London: Longmans & Co. 





dogs, with little headstones to mark where her especial 
favourites were interred. In 1805, the Murray family went to 
Weymouth, where they attracted the attention of George IIT, 
and Queen Charlotte, who appear to have treated them with 
great kindness, inviting them to the lodge, loading them with 
presents, and taking them for trips in the royal yacht. “I 
have been seated on the old King’s knee,” says Miss Murray ; 
e and I remember he charged me always to wear a pocket, for 
George III. was shocked by the scanty dresses then in fashion, 
which made it out of the question for ladies to wear pockets.” 
We have of late returned to the fashions of 1805 in this respect ; 
though whether it is again “out of the question for ladies to 
wear pockets” is a delicate matter into which we will not 
inquire. The costume of girls in those days seems to have 
been much more simple than it is now. “Then it was only the 
married women who were attired expensively,” satins and 
velvets being considered too heavy and old-looking for maidens. 
It was regarded as “the thing” for ladies to cover their fore- 
heads with a broad hand; but we fancy that Miss Murray is 
mistaken in saying that “it was not considered delicate or 
refined” to leave the forehead exposed. The fashion, if we 
mistake not, was introduced by Mrs. Siddons as an offering to 
the Tragic Muse, and was afterwards followed, as other 
fashions are, because women like to be in accordance with 
“the mode.” <A stranger habit in those days was for ladies 
who had passed their youth to wear wigs. The Princesses, we 
are told, had their heads shaved, and wore wigs ready dressed 
and decorated for the evening, to save time. Widows almost 
always shaved their heads, and mourned in perukes. The 
shaving of the head as a token of grief is avery ancient custom; 
but the wearing of a wig as the sign of widowhood is peculiar. 
At the time to which Miss Murray is alluding, the use of wigs 
had been very generally given up by men, but it seems to have 
survived for awhile with the ladies. About 1808, the King 
appointed Lady George Murray a lady-in-waiting on his two 
eldest unmarried daughters, the Princesses Augusta and Eliza- 
beth. It was the custom of the King’s household in those days 
to have no regular luncheon; but “ each lady had a chicken, a 
plate of fruit, and a bottle of ‘King’s cup’ brought to her 
room, every day the same.” What, it may be asked, was 
“King’s cup”? Ic was a beverage invented by the great 
George himself, and consisting of an infusion of lemon-peel in 
cold water, sweetened with sugar. We cannot say that the 
description of this nectar at all tempts us: it bears too great a 
resemblance to the drink which the poor little half-starved 
“ Marchioness ” improvised out of orange-peel and water, and 
which, if you persuaded yourself very much, you might accept 
for wine. Miss Murray says nothing in praise of “ King’s 
cup,” and, as her loyalty is evidently such that she would 
gladly commend if she could, we conclude that her silence is 
fatal. The system of fees and perquisites existed in those times 
to a monstrous degree. “On all the highest saints’ days, a 
tinsel cross of divers colours was placed on the tables of the 
ladies, or sent to their residences, and a guinea was understood 
to be due in return. A bottle of wine every two days, and un- 
necessary wax candles, were the perquisites of the ladies’ maids.” 
The pages would sometimes be seen walking out of the presence 
of Royalty with a bottle of wine sticking out of each pocket ; 
and the State page would coolly go round to those persons who 
had attended the drawing-rooms, and, book in hand, demand 
his fees for nothing in particular. 

Miss Murray denies, or at least doubts, the statement that 
Queen Charlotte was stern and severe in her enforcement of 
etiquette. She repeats from recollection some anecdotes which 
she heard her Majesty tell of her early years in this country :— 


“The English people did not like me much, because I was not 
pretty ; bat the King was fond of driving a phaeton in those days, 
and once he overturned me in a turnip-field, and that fall broke my 
nose. I think I was not quite so ugly after dat.’ . 

«¢ Lady Henderland was one of my ladies. She was left to sit 
with me in the evening, when the King went to business at nine 
o'clock. I sat, and the good lady sat, and we both got very tired. At 
last Lady Henderland said, ‘“‘ Perhaps your Majesty is not aware that 
I must wait till your Majesty dismisses me?” ‘* Ob, good my lady! 
I said ; “why did you not tell me dat before?”’ 

« The King went on one occasion into Kent, to review the volunteers 
at Lord Rouncey’s. He was accompanied by the Queen. 

“ * T was in a tent,’ she said. ‘ There was a sentinel, but I suppose 
he was looking at something else; so an old Kentish woman, in a 
cloak, made her way in; and she stood staring at me with her arms 
akimbo, At last she said, “ Well she is not so ugly as they told me 
she was!” ‘* Well, my gocd woman,” I replied, “ I am very glad of 


dat.’’ ,”? 
Here follows an anecdote of the Duke of Clarence (after- 
wards William IV.) and his love of swearing :— 


“ The Princes frequently visited their sisters at my mother’s; and 
enjoyed being received into what, for the time, was a family circle. 
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My youngest brother was then a child. The Duke of Clarence came 
to spend a few days. It was too much the fashion then for gentlemen 
to use langusge which would not now be tolerated in any civilized 
society. My mother asked as a favour of the Duke that he would 
avoid making use of some expletives, which her little boy wonld 
certainly copy ; and think himeelf justified, after such an example, in 
making use of. The Duke took this bint most amiably ; and, before 
leaving Weymouth, he said, ‘ Lady George, have I not been very 
careful? I am sure your boy has not learnt any naughty words from 
me.’ ‘I do feel very gratefol, sir,’ was her reply; ‘ but if your 
Royal Highness could refrain for a week, why not give up a bad habit 
altogether ?’ 

“T have understood that Queen Adelaide, after her marriage, 
induced King William to relinquish this practice; and that in the 
latter years of the Sailor Monarch’s life he was never known to utter 
an oath.” 


Several great fires, believed to be the work of incendiaries, 
took place in London about that time, creating an amount of 
excitement equal to that which followed the Fenian outrage in 
Clerkenwell last December. “The Prince of Wales was 
believed to have received an anonymous letter, with the in- 
formation that he would hear of many public buildings being 
on fire, and it was whispered that a train of gunpowder was 
happily discovered in time at the Opera House.” The Fenians 
of those days were the disaffected English who objected to the 
ruinous taxation consequent on the war, and who wished to 
follow in the wake of revolutionary France. Of Lord Eldon 
we have a good story. Dining one day with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Dr. Manners Sutton) at the King’s table, he 
said, “ It is a curious fact that your Majesty’s Archbishop and 
your Majesty’s Chancellor both married their wives clandes- 
tinely. J had some excuse, for Bessie Surtees was the prettiest 
girl in all Newcastle; but Mrs. Sutton was always the same 
pumpkin-faced thing she is at present!” The King was much 
amused, and told the story to the Princesses. The subjoined 
anecdote, illustrative of the stinginess of Sir William Scott, 
brother of Lord Eldon, is not new, but it is good :— 


* At the conclusion of a week’s visit, in a large house, Lady Scott 
came down to her hostess, with arms extended, carrying a huge 
number of towels. ‘ Madam, look here!’ shesaid. ‘I think it my 
duty to make you aware of the extravagance of your housemaids: day 
after day I have locked up useless towels that have been put into mine 
and Sir William’s rooms ; yet they were always replaced. Lok at all 
this linen, ma’am !—towel upon towel, and during all this week one 
has served us both!’ ” 





| 
| 
| 





The daughter of Lord Eldon told Miss Murray that she and | 


her mother had but one bonnet between them! At the time 
ofthe Court mourning, the Chancellor would send his daughter 
a piece of tape, telling her to measure carefully the length of 
her petticoat, that there might be no unnecessary waste in the 
quantity of bombazine to be sent. 


Coming to the year 1809, we read that Sir Humphrey Davy | 
gave it as his opinion that “ it would be as easy to bring down | 


a bit of the moon to light London as to succeed in doing so 
with gas.” Scientific men are as liable to make mistakes in 
science as theologians in religion. Robert Stephenscn affirmed 
that to make a canal across the Isthmus of Suez was an 
impossibility ; yet M. de Lesseps has triumphed nevertheless. 

Miss Murray is rather severe on the Princess of Wales, 
afterwards Queen Caroline. She writes :— 


“ There was about this period (1809) an extravagant ‘ furore’ in 
the cause of the Princess of Wales. She was considered an ill-treated 
woman, and that was enough to arouse popular feeling. My brother 


was among the young men who helped to give her an ovation at the 
ra. 


“* A few days afterwards he went to a breakfast at a plece near Wool- 
wich. There he saw the Princess, ina gorgeous drees, which was looped 
up to show her petticoat, covered with stars, with silver wings on her 
shoulders, sitting under a tree, with a pot of porter on her knee ; and 
as a finale to the gaiety, she had the doors opened of every room in 
the house, and, selecting a partner, she galloped through them 
desiring all the guests to follow her example! It may be guessed 
whether the gentlemen were anxious to clap her at the Opsra again.” 


The intended marriage of the Princess Charlotte to the 
Prince of Orange is said by Miss Murray to have been broken 
off owing to the intrigues of the Grand Duchess of Russia, whé 
made the Prince drunk at a party at which he was to have 
waltzed with the Princess, and so disgusted the latter that she 
gave her hand to Prince Leopold of Coburg (the late King of 
the Belgians), to whom she had previously formed an attach- 
ment. Miss Murray is of opinion that the Princess was in 
fact starved to death. She was found one day in tears over 
her luncheon of tea and bread-and-butter. “She had been 
accustomed to take a mutton chop and a glass of port wine 
and she said she felt quite weak for want of it—Sir Richard 
Croft having forbidden any meat in the middle of the day. 
She required a generous diet, and, having always been used to 
it, she felt the loss; yet the orders of her physician were 


not true in its primary signification. 


strictly obeyed, and I think her life was the sacrifice.” We 
certainly manage better in these respects now. 

With a letter from Mrs. Jameson to the authoress, written 
from Lake Superior at the time of the accession of our present 
Queen, we must close this amusing volume :— 


‘© ¢ We hailed a schooner with, “ What news ?” 
dead, and Queen Victoria reigning in his stead! ”’ 

‘“*¢ We sat there silent, looking at one another, and at that moment 
the orb of day rose out of the Lake, and poured its beams fall in our 
dazzled eyes. 

** Many thoughts came into my mind, some tears rose into my eyes, 
not certainly for that dead King, who, in ripe age and in all hononr, 
was gathered to the tomb; but for that living Queen, so young and 
fair. 


“William IV, 


“ Ags many hopes hung on that noble head 
As there hang blossoms on the boughs in May.” 


*¢¢ And what will become of them—of her? 

“ ¢The idea that even here, in this new world of woods and waters, 
amid these remote wilds, to her utterly unknown, her power reaches, 
and her sovereignty is acknowledged, filled me with compassionate 
awe. I say compassionate, for if she feel in its fall extent the liabili- 
ties of her position, alas for her! and if she feel them not, oh! worse 
and worse. 

“ ¢T tried to recall her childish figure and features. I thought ever 
all I had ever heard concerning her. I fancied her not such a thing 
as they could make a mere pageant of; for that, there is too little 
without, too much within. And what will they make of her? for at 
eighteen she will hardly make anything of them—I mean of the men 
and women around her. It is of the woman I think more than of the 
Queen; for, as part of the State machinery, she will do quite as well 
as another, better perhaps; so far, her youth and her sex are abso- 
Jutely in her favour. If she be but simple-minded, and true-hearted, 
and straightforward, with a common portion of intellect; if a Royal 
education have not blunted in her the quick perceptions and pure, 
kind instincts of the woman; if she has only had fair play, and carries 
into business plain distinct notions of right and wrong, and the fine 
moral sense that is not to be confounded by diplomatic verbiage about 
expediency, she will do better for us than a whole Cabinetful of cut- 
and-dried officials, with Talleyrand at the head of them. 

“*¢ And what a fair heritage is this which has fallen upon her !—a 
land young like herself, a land of hopes; and fair, most fair. Does 
she know, does she care anything about it? while hearts are beating 
warm towards her, and voices bless her, and hands are stretched ont 
towards her, even from these wild lake shores.’ ”’ 


We are indebted to Miss Murray for a pleasant collection of 
gossip. None of her matter may be valuable, and some may 
be trivial; but her little volume helps to render more vivid the 
England of a vanished day, and on that account it will be read 
and prized by many. 








HEROES OF DISCOVERY.* 


Mr. Mossman is perfectly right when he says that no heroes 
are more entitled to the gratitude of posterity than the dis- 
coverers of previously unknown or unexplored regions, and he 
might have added, few so much. In the limited sense in which 


| the word has generally been understood, the world would have 


been a great deal happier and better without a Jarge percentage 
of its heroes, and as it grows old and wiser it will take down a 
good many of them from their pedestals. The heroes to @ 
record of whose lives Mr. Mossman devotes his present volume 
were men—and one of them is—worthy of the name. They 
are Magellan, Cook, Park, Franklin, and Livingstone, whom 
we have good reason now to reckon amongst the living. But 
these five names hardly justify our author in giving his book 
the comprehensive title it bears—a title true in one sense, but 
This, however, is 4 
matter of no substantial importance. Readers who expect to 
find a comprehensive history of the lives of the greatest dis- 
coverers within the compass of 347 pages will be compensated 
for their disappointment by the ampler details given of the 
five worthies about whom Mr. Mossman discourses so enter- 


_tainingly. We are more disposed to find fault with him for 


It is true he has 


not giving his readers the benefit of maps. 
But we could have 


given them five portraits of his five heroes. 


_ dispensed with these, first of all because we have very little faith 


_in portraits; and again, because, speaking of these samples 


of the art, it would not matter, for the purposes of the reader, 


_ whether you stuck Magellan’s head upon Franklin’s shoulders, 


or decapitated Dr. Livingstone in order to give Captain 

a new physiognomy. The doctor’s portrait bears a sufficient 
resemblance to his photograph not to leave us in doubt as to 
who is meant. But that it truly represents the man we do 
not for an instant believe, for the expression is truculent a 
bloodthirsty to a degree that would justify our classing him as 
a hero of the “ Newgate Calendar,” or as one of those grim 
Zulus who were said to have murdered him, and from one of 








ae of Diseovery. By Samuel Mossman. Edinburgh: Edmonstom & 
gias. 
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whom Dr. Colenso received his first instruction in what he | 
considers a better gospel than the real one. If you love your 
readers, says James Hannay, give them anecdotes. In a book 
of this kind, full of anecdote and adventure, we would add— 
give them maps. We press this point the more because the 
book is, pan excellence, a boy’s book, and might be made to 
teach history and geography at the same time. In fact, there 
could be no better way to teach geography than for the blanduli 
doctores to hang out their map upon the wall, and, calling their 
pupils round them, read them some pleasant story-book of 
adventure, such as Mr. Mossman’s, and point out from what 
port Magellan sailed, over what course, at what places he 
touched, and what he saw or discovered there., 

_And speaking of Magellan, we may as well take his biography, 
standing first upon the list, and being less known to English 
readers than those of the four Englishmen who followed him in 
these pages, as a sample of Mr. Mossman’s power of entertain- 
ing his readers. Our author has himself partaken of some of 
the vicissitudes of a discoverer, and therefore writes of his heroes 
with something of a fellow-feeling :— 


.“ It so happens,” he says, “ that our lot has been cast at times in 
exploring a part of the Australian wilderness, where we experienced 
the suffering and privations attendant upon penetrating into its terra 
incognita. Hence, we can appreciate the endurance and courage of 
those men who have suffered, and at last succumbed before those 
overwhelming privations that closed their career. Not only was it the 
pangs of hunger and thirst that embittered the last moments of those 
who died from inanition, but the mental agony of despair at the 
thought of not being able to return to their country, and announce the 
discoveries they had made. Hope is the guiding-star that leads the 
wanderer into the wilderness, and pilots the navigator into unknown 
seas. At night it shines brilliantly above the horizon, and the ex- 
plorer dreams of newly-discovered regions during the refreshing 
slumbers after each day’s fatigue. When he awakes in the morning, 
the memory of that hopefal dream encourages him to pursue his 
Journey, even when hoping against hope. Sad, therefore, is the hour 
when at last he is convinced that all hope is gone, and he must lie 
down to die in the barren desert, his bones to be scattered over the 
torrid waste ; or, in the frigid zone, his stiffened corpse, ‘ unknelled, 
uncoffined, and unknown,’ to become the prey of ravenous beasts. 
And, still more, his latest thoughts, ‘ too deep for tears,’ that his dis- 
coveries have yet to be discovered before they can be known to the 
civilized world, or be of use to his fellow-men.” 


No doubt feelings kindred to these have more or less been 
experienced by all explorers, but, looking at the brilliant 
results they have achieved, we do not consider through what 
suffering they have achieved them. They have had to give 
confidence to men who had not their own convictions, nor the 
power of arriving at them, and they had to contend against 
others who refused to be convinced. This was one of Magel- 
lan’s troubles in his attempt to find a passage through the 
continent of South America into the Pacific, and thus reach 
the Spice Islands sooner than by pursuing an easterly course. 
In his day Spain and Portugal, of which latter country he was 
a native, were the naval Powers of Europe, and their nobles 
held it part of their education to master the principles of 
navigation :— 


** Of these students of navigation, Magellan was one of the most 
assiduous; and, during a service of five years in the suite of the 
Portuguese viceroy at Calicut, he seized every opportunity to enlarge 
his knowledge of the art, and obtained much information from the 
native traders in the Indian seas as to the nature of the winds, 
currents, and other phenomena occurring in these tropical latitudes. 
From Calicut he went to the island of Sumatra, where he captured 
one of the natives, and kept him in his service as a slave, without 
enforcing any greater stringency than depriving him of his liberty to 
return to his native country. From this slave he gained further in- 
formation regarding the Spice Islands, which it was the object of the 
Portuguese to add to their possessions in the far East. Hitherto the 
Italians, in the fifteenth century, almost exclusively possessed the 
trade in spices and other articles which Asia furnished to Southern 
Europe. ‘ These valuable commodities,’ observes Pinkerton, ‘ were 
transported on the backs of camels to the Caspian Sea, and were put 
on board vessels, navigated indifferently by Indians or Persians, to 
be landed at the mouth of the Kur, whence, overland, they were con- 
veyed to the Black Sea, and then received by the Genoese and 
Venetians established in the Crimea.’ By that time these articles of 
commerce had passed through six or seven hands, and they had to go 
through three or four more before they reached the consumer, all of 
which increased the value of the prodace more than ten-fold what it 
cost in the islands where it was originally raised. To reach these 
coveted isles and the continent of Asia by a direct sea route would 
save the great cost of carriage by the overland route ; consequently 





the merchants of Portugal and Spain were equally anxious with the 
ambitious and enterprising to reach the Spice Islands, or, as they are 
now termed, the Moluccas, by an independent sea route; either by 
Coasting along the shores of Africa, and afterwards steering Eat, or 
by keeping a western course across the Atlantic Ocean.” 


It was not, however, from his own Government that Magellan 
received the command of the expedition which discovered the 
Straits called after him, but from Cardinal Ximenes. The 
Portuguese, indeed, looked with jealousy upon the dis- 








covery of any western route to their possessions in the East, 
because the Spaniards had, by Papal authority, the sole right 
to all discoveries west of the line of demarcation which passed 
through the first meridian laid down by Ptolemy across one of 
the Canary Islands. It was on the 20th September, 1519, that 
the expedition set sail from San Lucar. 


** The manning and equipment of these vessels were very different 
from avything of the kind at the present day; and the build of the 
bulls, with their clamsy masts, rigging, and sails, were of that anti- 
quated model, the Royal Harry, which may be seen also in the form 
of a Chinese jank. These war-ships of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries were very high fore and aft, and low amidships. In order 
to give them a warlike appearance, after the plan of fortifications on 
land, the deck at the bows and the stern was raised like a small fort, 
with tiers of guns. Hence the name for the former part was the 

forecastle,’ which obtains to this day; but the latter, called the 
‘hindcastle,’ has become obsolete [Mr. Mossman means that the 
name has become obsolete], and that part of a ship is now named the 

poop. In mentioning the armament of the squadron, Pigafetta 
constantly uses the term ‘bombards’ throughout the narrative, 
which was the denomination of cannon in his time, And these were 
charged with round stones instead of iron or lead shot. As 
to the crews of these vessels, they were of a very different 
sort from the ‘Jack Tars’ of modern ships; and, though daring 
fellows, were not so agile as their successors, chiefly on account of 
the cumbrous boots and habiliments they wore. Most of the men 
were trained to the use of cross-bows and spears, and, when fully 
equipped, were armed cap-d-pie. In like manner, their captains were 
furnished with complete suits of armour and plamed helmets, like the 
crasaders who went forth to fight for the conquest of Palestine. 
Altogether their voyages of discovery partook very much of a 
crusade to heathen nations, for the glory of Christendom ostensibly, 
in order to cover the self-aggrandisement of the monarchs who sent 
them forth. In the instructions to Magellan for his procedure on 
reaching any heathen country, he was enjoined to seize the earliest 
opportunity of converting the inhabitants to the holy Roman Catholic 
faith; and he was in a measure justified, or rather absolved from sin, 
in using physical power to subdue the perverts. Evidently Magellan 
was & devout man, and performed his duty in this respect according 
to the bigoted zeal of his times; yet he tempered that zeal by his 
humanity and jadgment, which endeared him to the barbarous people 
he encountered in his discoveries.” 


Of the adventures of the expedition we must leave our 
readers to form their own opinion. Mr. Mossman’s book has 
a Crusoe-like interest which cannot fail to recommend it to a 
very large class of readers. 








ABYSSINIA.* 


Pernars the most interesting part of Mr. Parkyns’s account 
of Abyssinia at the present moment will be the new introduc- 
tion, in which he traces so much of the history of the country 
as to give his readers some notion of who the barbarian is 
against whom we have sent an expedition, and discusses, not 
hopefully, our prospects of success. To a greater or less extent 
we have founded our expectations on the friendly disposition of 
the rebel chiefs, and Sir Robert Napier has thought it of suffi- 
cient importance to telegraph to Sir Stafford Northcote that 
Major Grant has been well received by Prince Kassai; that his 
own letter and presents to that chief have been honoured by a 
public reception, in open durbar, attended by two thousand 
chiefs and people; and that not only were the people around 
the Prince well disposed towards us, but the women of Adowa 
received the mission on its entry to the town with a hearty 
cheer in hononr of its arrival: But to what extent will this 
avail us? There were two ways in which the native princes 
might have helped us, either by attacking Theodore, or by 
supplying us with provisions, and in both ways they would 
probably have facilitated the expedition had we gone to work 
in the right way. ‘If,’ says Mr. Parkyns, “the whole of the 
country east of the Taccazy had been placed in the hands of 
a popular Tigré chief, bound by his own interest and by hostages 
to assist us, not only with his troops, but, of greater import- 
ance, by procuring for us, at fair native prices, supplies of such 
food for man and beast as the country afforded, and men and 
mules to clear the way and carry the baggage, we might have 
saved a good deal in the great question of transport. An 
average mule may be had in Abyssinia for £4 or £5, while 
those bought in Spain will, with one thing and another, cost 
from £40 to £50. But it is not British volicy to interfere with 
the existing state of things in the country.” Mr. Parkyns 
dissents entirely, and, as appears to us with much justice, from 
the course we have pursued in the whole of our negotiations 
with King Theodore. He thinks it certain that the captives 
might have been redeemed long ago for a comparatively small 
sum of money, but not by any one sent by the British Govern- 
ment, with orders what he was to do, and was not todo. He 





* Life in Abyssinia, By Mansfield Parkyns. Second edition. Londom: 


Murray. 
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holds that the British Lion “ always acts more or less like a 
donkey” when he has to do with people who are not in the 
habit of studying Vattel. 


‘‘He sends embassies and consuls, and makes treaties, and goes 
through all the formule of state diplomacy with a half-naked nigger 
who, in solemn council with his ministers, would find unutterable 
amusement in letting off a box of lucifers—First Lord of the Treasury 
vying with Lord Chancellor who should have ‘next go.’ Superior 
asour Theodore may be, how much might have been done with a few 
dozen gilt Christmas crackers, with bull’s-eyes inside! That is, after 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Principal Secretary of State for 
War had pulled and eaten enough to convince his Imperial Majesty 
that no danger from ‘medicine’ or ‘ witchcraft’ was to be appre- 
hended. British envoy must deal with nigger as if he were dealing 
with an Englishman. He may not deal as between man and man, but 
as between Government and Government. It would be inconsistent 


with the dignity of British Lion that his envoy should sit, as a native | 


would, for an hour perhaps, without coming to the point, exchanging 
empty compliments with the sovereign to whom he was accre- 
dited, carefully watching every change of his countenance or tone of 
voice, and flattering or bullying him as he instinctively felt would be 
more likely to prcduce the desired result. He must act with the same 
feeling that led a very gallant officer and traveller of former days, to 
boast that even in the centre of Africa he had always appeared in the 
costume of a British officer and gentleman of the period, which, as it 
was then worn very tight-fitting, must have been peculiarly un- 
suitable. He is instructed by his Government to deliver a certain 
letter or message, accompanied by a present, to au individual named. 
He must ignore the fact that said individual does not feel as we feel, 
and is not bound by any of our notions on points of honour. He 
must carry out his instructions with true British straightforwardness, 
and end the palaver by insulting his sable Majesty with the refusal of 
the customary journey-money, on pain of disinissel. A savage ought 
to be treated as a child. He must either be persuaded in a manner 
he will understand, or whipped.” 


Mr. Parkyns laughs at the idea of gaining anything from | 


an Abyssinian by making him presents, the savage being too 
acute to give up the goose that laid him golden eggs, or to 
trust to promises to be fulfilled upon delivery of the 
prisoners. What he conceives to be the policy we ought to 
have followed is, to have put the King in a good humour, at 
the same time inducing his principal men, who had no personal 
interest in the detention of the captives, to feel strong reasons 
for being interested in their liberation. Bat this would have 
required a great deal of underhand and secret dealing “ which,” 
he adds ironically, “ no Government could sanction.” Failing 
in this, the next notion that would strike a barbarian would 
have been to reinstate the native chiefs of the various countries 
he has conquered, which might have been done easily at the 
cost of a few thousand old Tower muskets, and the loan of as 
many dollars, repayment and good conduct guaranteed by 
hostages ; “‘ but such a course would be yery un-English.” And 
now, what if Theodore should kill the captives, or run away 
with them to the inaccessible mountain districts, or febrile 
swamps of Kuara ? 
the expedition will look very foolish. Our main reliance for 
success, therefore, depends upon the man who has occasioned 
it remaining true to his character for fearlessness. It is to be 
hoped that the ease with which he overthrew the chiefs of 
Abyssinia, and the terror he has inspired throughout its pro- 
vinces, will give him confidence to await an attack. Savage 
though he is, it must be owned that, at least for an Abyssinian, 
he is a remarkable man. Beginning life as a brigand, he 
acquired such celebrity that eventually a large body of men 
joined him, with whom he conquered one chief after another 
till he became master of the whole of Northern Abyssinia. It 
was probably in consequence of an old traditional prophecy to 
the effect that a man named Theodore should reunite the old 
empire, and restore its glories that he laid aside the name of 
Carsai, and took that mentioned in the prophecy, which he 
partly fulfilled by conquering the Galla tribes to the south 
and the kingdom of Shoa. But he not only showed capacit 
as a soldier, he did much also aruler which entitles him to ai 4 

praise. 


“ Nothing can better evince his moral courage than the i 
which he ‘took the bull by the horns,’ in the poualhy difficult nelle of 
destroying a long- existing feudal system. Instead of currying favour 
with the great chiefs, as almost any other adventurer would have done 
he took them and put them in prison ; politely telling them that he 
had no intention to inconvenience them, but merely to keep them gafe 
till his government was firmly established. In their stead he ap- 
pointed, from his own proved followers, military commanders over the 
troops in the various provinces, with fixed rank, and paying them 
from time to time as a commencement of regular pay. The troops, 
too, received pay and were forced to purchase their supplies from the 
peasantry instead of plundering them. He introduced some sort of 
discipline into his army, which he proposed to arm entirely with 
muskets. He contemplated disarming the peasantry; did away with 
the barbarous system of handing homicides over to the tender 
mercies of the family of the slain, substituting public execution ; 
relieved the country from many vexatious imposts; abolished the 
slave-trade ; and even set the example in his own person and court of 
decency in manners and conversation, and of wearing something like 
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In either case, but especially in the latter, | 
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civilized garments in lieu of the fashionable semi-nudity. Such 
reforms originated by an Abyssinian would seem marvellous, if not 
impossible, to any one who knew Abyssinian ignorance and obstinacy, 
I have them on the authority of my poor friend Walter Plowden, then 
Consul for Abyssinia. I firmly believe his statements; but I know 
how bright men appear by contrast, and how enthusiastic we are apt 
to be about a hero. Theodore is described as of striking appearance ; 
of great energy, both mental and physical; of indomitable courage, 
moral and personal; remarkably agreeable and polite when in good 
humour ; untiring in business; thoroughly independent of advisers ; 
generous to excess; usually merciful to the vanquished, and courteous 
to the humblest of his subjects. But against this string of virtues we 
have to set,—terrible in anger; unsparing in punishment; proud and 
obstinate in all matters touching his divine and kingly rights, and 
fanatic ia religion.” 


It is to be hoped that his obstinacy will not forsake him in 
the present juncture, and that he will hold his ground till Sir 
Robert Napier can come within reach of him. 

Of the narrative which Mr. Parkyns gives us of his travels 
in Abyssinia, it is unnecessary to do more than to repeat the 
judgment which has already been pronounced upon it as a 
thoroughly interesting and enjoyable book. We need hardly 
add that at the present time it has a special claim to attention. 





CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE.* 


We are informed by an advertisement that “ Charlotte’s 
Inheritance’ has “ never before been published;” and, in 
these days of literary sleight-of-hand, the assurance is satis- 
factory. Miss Braddon, indeed, remarks in her present work 
that “the human mind is naturally imitative, and the 
plagiarisms of commerce are infinitely more audacious than the 
small larcenies of literature.” But there is so much literature 
that is merely commerce, and there are so many plagiarisms 
which are anything but small larcenies, that it is comforting, 
before opening a novel, to be assured that nothing of the kind 
need be expected. We accept the certificate gladly ; especially 
as it introduces, in the present case, a really good novel, as 
novels go. ‘“ Charlotte’s Inheritance ”—though the writing of 
it is in some parts superior to that in most of Miss Braddon’s 
novels— presents every well-known characteristic of the awthor’s 
manner, and adds one to the many tests by which readers have 
sought to fix her place as a novelist. To begin with, the story 
is interesting, cleverly planned, and leads up to a sufficiently 
dramatic climax. The writing is, in this instance, careful and 
quiet. There is apparently no effort whatever at character- 
drawing—the men and women are blank abstractions serving 
only to make the story run. There is a number of easy, slip- 
shod references to classical tales which make some passages 
look like concentrated Telegraph leaders or boiled-down 
Lempritre. There is an affected acquaintance with French 
idioms, which takes the form of giving an exact English 
equivalent for familiar French phrases. What is the object, for 
instance, in writing such a speech as this P—“ And the young 
monsieur—that one who died in Rouen, the Poor !—ah, that he 
was kind, that he was gracious! What of tears, what of regrets, 
when the Old chased him.” This nonsense is unintelligible to 
readers who do not know French; while those who do see that 
it is in no sense a translation of the French original, any more 
than such a ridiculous rendering as “ That goes without saying.” 
Indeed, in her anxiety to show her knowledge of French, Miss 
Braddon has rather maltreated her English, as when she says, 
“ There is sympathy between we others.” 

Students of Miss Braddon, however, have taught themselves 
to regard little beyond the plot of her stories; and they have 
reaped the reward that generally recompenses moderated hopes. 
When Miss Braddon has a good plot, she can produce an excel- 
lent story; and if the interest she excites is not of a very 10- 
tellectual kind, it must be remembered that to be able to excite 
interest at all is a great virtue in a modern novel. “ Charlotte’s 
Inheritance” opens with a little love-story of the previous 
generation, the scene of which is laid in France. This intro- 
ductory episode is really very charmingly done—is very 
tender, very touching, and very French. It reads like one of 
Henri Miirger’s slighter sketches; and, in the case of Susan 
Meynell, Miss Braddon has almost succeeded in drawing 
character whose personality remains with us after the story 15 
ended. This Susan Meynell is an English girl who has been 
ruined by an English nobleman. She is left in Paris, and 18 
saved from committing suicide by one Gustave Lenoble, who 
has fullen deeply in love with her. The intense abandonment 
of his affection, and the regard it awakens in her for him, are 
gracefully and delicately indicated; and altogether the story of 
these two hapless lovers assures us that Miss Braddon has the 





* Charlotte's Inheritance. A Novel. B the thor of “L dy Audley’s Secret.’ 
London: Ward, Lock, & Tyler. y the Author o ady 
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capability of producing better and truer work than she has 
hitherto done. When we leave this preliminary tale and come 
to the main plot of the book, we find all the old stage-business 
and hackneyed grouping of impossible characters with which 
modern fiction has made us familiar. We immediately plunge 
into the mystery of an occult inheritance, a search for missing 
relatives, and all the trickeries which one villain, of the ap- 
proved stamp, opposes to the trickeries of another villain of 
similar generic qualities. The inheritance, as the title tells us, 
is Charlotte’s; at least, so Charlotte’s stepfather, a speculator 
in the City, persuades himself. Now stepfathers and step- 
mothers are said to be cruel, as a rule; but this 
stepfather is a monster of wickedness; for he straight- 
way proceeds to poison poor Charlotte. It is not his 
first essay in that way. He has already poisoned Char- 
lotte’s father, and then married the wife of the man he 
murdered; and although three persons are cognisant of his 
crime, no one of them has opened his or her lips about it. 
Charlotte—who is rather inaccurately described as “ rose of the 
garden, garden of girls ”—is beloved by one Valentine Hawke- 
hurst, a Tague young journalist who stalks through the story 
like a ghost in a dream.-»@harlotte gradually becomes paler 
and weaker; no one knows what is the matter with her; for 
her father insists upon her taking, from day to day, some port 
wine which he has got specially for her. This is quite as 
effective a way of poisoning as that adopted in “ The Hidden 
Hand ;” but it is less suggestive of dramatic scenes. At last 
Valentine Hawkehurst lights upon the doctor who attended 
Charlotte’s father when he was being poisoned; and his con- 
science now forces him to confess the previous secret and aid 
Valentine in averting the second crime. He excuses his 
silence on the ground that, had he brought a charge against 
the poisoner, it would have been difficult to prove; and that, 
had it not been proved, he would have been ruined—a theory 


_ which will probably be gravely accepted by the ordinary reader 


of novels. The guardian of the heroine of “ The Hidden 
Hand” and Valentine Hawkehurst are now placed in the same 
predicament—they must combat the poisoner without resorting 
to open defiance. He secures the services of an old nurse who 
never sleeps; and intrusts to her the duty of seeing that the 
stepfather is not allowed to get near the medicines. Here we 
have no great baronial hall, with a gloomy curtain, brilliant 
moonlight, and pretty Miss Foote looking very pale and 
anxious; but a bedrooom in Bayswater, the ancient nurse sitting 
by the bedside, and gas burning dimly on the landing outside. 
The clock strikes two as the poisoner slips upstairs and enters 
his stepdaughter’s room. The nurse stares up at him “ with 
unwinking eyes;” and refuses to let him look at the girl’s 
medicine in such a tone as to convince him that she knows of 
his former crime. He threatens to turn her out of doors if 
she will not show him the medicine; but she is firm, and 
he retires growling. Finally, they tell him that Charlotte has 
died, and he forthwith goes into the City to raife some money 
on certain insurance policies effected on her life. But Char- 
lotte, instead of having died, has been quietly withdrawn from 
the house and married to Valentine Hawkehurst. When the 
stockbroker learns this fact, and that the policies are in conse- 
quence valueless to him, there is nothing left for him but to 
disappear in order to escape the inevitable exposure and dis- 
grace brewing for him in the City. This, properly, is the 
dramatic end of the story; but Miss Braddon devotes another 
half-volume to tracing the consequences of the dénotiment. 
The inheritance, after all, does not fall to Charlotte; but 
belongs to the son of that Gustave Lenoble, of whom we have 
heard; and this son marries Charlotte’s bosom friend, Diana 
Paget. Charlotte and Valentine, however, are very content; 
and, having established themselves in a house near Wimbledon, 
are enjoying a Christmas party, when the old stockbroker, 
having returned from abroad, crawls up to the front garden, 
and dies among the snow. Such is the skeleton of Miss 
Braddon’s story, and it is draped with much modest and 
effective writing, unnecessary and hazy allusions to Greek 
fables, and an occasional pious reflection. Miss Braddon, too, 
goes out of her way to have a fling at her critics; and, like 
everybody else who resents plain speech, she labours hard to 
convince her reader that she has a lofty contempt for it, and 
that she considers those critics who do not call her a George 
Sand or a George Eliot to be a worthless and inhuman race. 
If Miss Braddon would concentrate her efforts upon a tale 
similar to that which is suggested in the preliminary story of 
Susan Meynell and Gustave Lenoble, and leave private 
detectives, lost inheritors, and reckless poisonings to tran- 
Spontine dramatists, we think the critics would moderate the 
rancour of that unreasoning enyy with which she gracefully 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Life and Correspondence of Richard Whately, D.D., late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. By E. J. Whately, Author of “ English Synonyms.” 
New edition, in one vol. (Longmans.) 

We reviewed at considerable length the valuable biography which 
has been abridged in this edition. Miss Whately has removed many 
letters whose interest had passed away, and added several pages of 
“Table Talk.” Whately was not a man likely to be a popular 
character, but he was much better—a man of deep philosophic 
insight, of very little bigotry when we consider his position as a 
Churchman, and of keen intellectual force. His apothegms and 
side remarks on a thousand things are well worth being preserved, 
and the task of sorting and selecting them could scarcely have fallen 
into more judicious bands than those of Miss Whately. Is not this 
vividly and strikingly true ?—* Sincerity is often the last stage of 
corruption. The lowest state to which a man can sink morally is 
when his conscience is become so utterly depraved that he takes evil 
for good.” . The book is full of pregnant thoughts and ideas of this 
kind. 





Rules and Exercises on the French Language. By Léonce Stievenard. 
First Part. (Longmans.) 

This volume, we suppose, is not intended to supersede a grammar ; 
if it be, we think it will not succeed; if it be merely intended as 
an exercise book, to accompany a grammar, it will be useful in 
impressing the rules of grammar on the learner. The object of the book, 
however, is not very clear. It is neither a grammar and exercise 
book combined, nor strictly an exercise book, and we think it would 
have been perhaps better if the anthor’s intention were more defined. 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





HEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN.—THE GOOSE 

WITH THE GOLDEN EGGS. After which THE ORIENTAL TROUPE, 

To conclude with the Grand Comic Pantomime, THE BABES IN. THE WOOD; 

or, Harlequin Robin Hood and his Merry Men, Commence at 7, and terminate 
at ll. 


HRISTY MINSTRELS, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly.—All 
the Year Round.—Every evening at 8, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 3 and 
8.—Grand inauguration of the winter season.—Entirely NEW PROGRAMME; 
New Songs, new burlesques, new stage appointments, stalls newly carpeted, com. 
pany increased to 31 performers of known eminence and ability, Fauteuils 5s. ; 
stalls, 3s.; area, 28.; gallery, 1s. Tickets and places at Mr. Mitchell's Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond-street; Keith and Prowse’s, 57, Cheapside; and at Mr, 
Austin’s ticket-office, 28, Piccadilly —Manager, Mr, FREDERICK BURGESS, 








HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE—THE SCHOOL 

FOR SCANDAL: Mr. Phelps, Mr. Barry Sullivan ; Messrs. H, Sinclair, 

C. Warner, J. Johnstone, C. Webb, Greer, Rouse, Barrett, C. Harcourt; Mrs, 

Hermann Vezin, Miss Edith Stuart, Miss R. G. Le Thiere. After which the 
Grand Pantomime, FAW FEE FO FUM,;; or, Harlequin Jack the Giant Killer. 


big ROYAL HAYMARKET.—THE BROKEN- 
HEARTED CLUB: Mr. Gordon, Mr. Braid; Mrs. Chippendale, &c. 
After which, DAVID GARRICK: Messrs. Sothern, Buckstone, Chippeadale, 
Rogers, Clark, Coe, &c.; Mesdames Chippendale, Robertson, Fitzwilliam, &c. 
With BOX AND COX: Mr. Buckstone and Mr. Compton, And FAMILY 
JARS: Mr. Compton. Commence at 7. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI.—UP FOR THE CATTLE 

SHOW : Mr. G. Belmore, Mr. C. H. Stephenson ; Miss E. Pitt, Miss Harris, 
At 8, NO THOROUGHFARE: Mr. Fechter, Mr. Billington, Mr. H. Neville, 
Mr. G. Belmore, Mr. R. Phillips, and Mr. Benjamin Webster; Miss Carlotta 
Leclercq, Mrs. Alfred Mellon, Mrs. Billington, Mrs. Lewis, Ac, Commence at 7. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—ARRAH-NA-POGUE. 

After which, THE OCTOROON: Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault; Mr. 

J. 8. Clarke, Mr. Vining; Messrs. Dominick Murray, Dan Leeson, G. F. Neville, 

ye Shore; Mesdames Henrietta Simms, E. Barnett, Rachel Sanger, and Mrs. 
Addie, 


OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE—WHO'S TO WIN 

HIM ? Misses Sidney, Goodall, Nellie Burton ; Messrs. Nelson, Thompson, 

Atter which, NARCISSE: Misses Herbert, Furtado, M. Palmer, &c.; Messrs. 

Bandmann, Jordan, Farren, Fernandez, Basil Potter, &c. To conclude with the 
opening of the Pantomime, COCK ROBIN AND JENNY WREN. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—ONE TOO 

MANY FOR HIM: Messrs. Ashley, C. Mathews; Mesdames Caulfield 

and E. Farren. THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD: Messrs. Ashley, H. Wigan, 

R. Soutar, Addison,” G. Vincent, and C. Mathews; Mesdemes L. Moore, Caul- 

field, E. Farren, and Stirling. IF I HAD A THOUSAND A YEAR: Messrs, 
H, Wigan, Vaughan, and C. Mathews; Mesdames L. Moore and St. Henry. 


OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.—THE TWO 

GREGORIES: Messrs. Blacke, Stretton, Bridgeford: Misses Nesbett 

and Kearney. THE CHIMNEY CORNER: Messrs. Craven, Stretton, Blake, 

Bridgeford, Evans ; Misses Larkin and Marion. Conclude with THE SKY- 

ROCKETS: Messrs. Blake, Bridgeford, Evans; Mesdames Nesbitt, Love, Conway 
and Miss Bufton, 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE.—OLD SALT: 

Messrs. Emery, Belford, James; Miss Nelly Moore. PARIS; or, Vive 

Lempriére ; Messrs. Thorne, James, Robson, Fenton ; Mesdames Swanborough, 
Harland, Johnstone, Hughes, Gwynne, Holt, &c. And COAL AND COKE, 


fhe NEW QUEEN’S THEATRE.—A HOUSEHOLD 
FAIRY : Miss Ellen Ege Mr. John Clayton. At half-past 7, DEARER 
THAN LIFE: Messrs. J. L. Toole, L. Brough, Wyndham, Irving; Mesdames 
Hodson, Everard, and J. Dyas. At half past 10, LA VIVANDIERE. 


OLBORN THEATRE ROYAL—FLYING SCUD: 


Messrs. Atkins, Price, Garden, Arthur, Westland, Wilmott; Mesdames 
Henrade, Goodall, Lennox, and C, Saunders. Conclude with the Grand Comic 
Pantomime of VALENTINE AND ORSON: Malle. Montero, Little Rowella, &c. 


EW ROYALTY THEATRE.—JOHN JONES. 

At 8, DADDY GRAY: Messrs. Dewar, Danvers, Day, Russell, and 

Kenward; Mies Addison and Miss M.Oliver. To conclude with THE LATEST 

ging OF BLACK-EYED SUSAN: Mr. Dewar; Mies Collinson and Miss 
. Oliver. 


ais CE e OF WALES’ ROYAL THEATRE.—PLAY : 
i esers. Hare, Blakely, Montague, Montgomery, and Bancroft; Mesd 
Leigh Murray, Lydia Foote, and Marie Wilton ‘Also, A DEAD SHOT. aa 
MRS. WHITE: Mr. George Honey. 


TEW SURREY THEATRE.—THE PEEP-SHOW MAN: 
Jack Trudget, Mr. Shepherd ; Messrs. Edgar, Vollaire; Miss Pauncefort. 
Concluie with THE FAIR ONE WITH THE GOLDEN LOCKS; or, Harle- 
— Davy Jones’s Locker: Misses A. Thompson, E. Webster, Clayton; Messrs. 
erry, Holston, Furtado, Jones. Clown, Harry Croueste. 


OYAL AMPHITHEATRE and CIRCUS, HOLBORN.— 

Scenes in the Arena, by the Wonderful Spanish Troupe, including Mdiles. 

Montero, Adele Leonard, Virginie, and Caroline ; Senor Antonio, Fréres Fortoza, 
MM. Giuseppe Prieu, Elbin, Houcke, &c., and the Clown Abbott. 


RECIAN THEATRE, City-road—THE LABOUR 

_QUESTION. Followed by the Pantomime HARLEQUIN RIK-RAK 

the Giant of the Mountain; or, The Goblin’s Gift and the Kingdoms Three— 

a Giant, = ee = 2 Monkey: Mr. Geo. Conquest, Messrs. Grant, 
nning, an ackson ; isses Victor il i 5 ) 

casted ith Falea aND enue envil, De Lacie. Clown, Dolf Rowella, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THIRD GRAND TRIENNIAL 
HANDEL FESTIVAL. June, 1868, Conductor: Mr. Costa. 
This great celebration in commemoration of Handel, will be held und 
distinguished patronage, about the middle of June. Sadie a hee 
celebrations have been, the coming Festival will afford the most complete and 


















































effective display of Handel’s music, and of colossal Orchestral effects, ever wit 
in this or any other country, The Orchestra, on the grandest saraiinadiin Gin 


consist of FOUR THOUSAND PERFORMERS, selected wi 4 
from all the best sources and localities. ae a Gna eeee 


The first 50,000 Programme of Arrangements will be ready for issue at the | 


various Agents in London and throughout the country, in Dublin, Edinburg» 
ae, em 5 ong at rs yen and Chatham and Dover oflloes at 
ais, Boulogne, Paris, Brussels, Cologne, al tJ ; } c 
on Monday next, Sod Morel " gne, also at Jersey, Guernsey, Havre, Xc., 
t may also be had at the same time at (or will be sent b fi sti 
Ticket Offices, Crystal Palace, and No, Sastre all. Ree) aa 


These latter offices will be opened for the issue of Vouchers securing Tickets at | 


Ten o’clock precisely on Monday week, 9th March. 

The Festival Committee pledge themselves to deal with written applications in 
Goan So which ed arrive, Stenetay with personal applications, on the 9th 
instant, Every application must be accompsnied by th isi i ° 
whether through agents or otherwise. a, poatve ary p> vamos 

GEO. GROVE, Secretary, Crystal Palace Company. 
THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec., Sacred Harmonic Society, 
28th February, 1868, 








INSURANCE COMPANIES, &. 





ee 5 A INSURANCE COMPANY, 

} Lombard-street, London, and North John-street, Liverpool, 
CAPITAL, £2,000,000. 

Lirz Bonvsss hitherto among the largest ever declared by any Office. 

Spgcrat Notics.—All new participating Life Assurances now effected will share 
in an INCREASED proportion of the Profits, in accordance with the Resolution 
of last Annual Meeting. 

FIRE,—Moderate Premiums. 

AnnvaL Incomsg nearly £800,000. 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTONE, Secretary in London, 


MPEROR LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


52, Cannon SrrEeET, AND QuEEN StaExEt, Lonpow, E.C, 


The Third Bonus will be declared in 1870. 

Claims paid within 14 days after proof of death, 

Advances made on Freehold and Leasehold Securities, 

Fire I: surance at the usual rates. Duty reduced to 1s. 6d. per cent. 


Forms of Proposal for Assurance, Prospectus, &c., forwarded on application to 
Ebenezer Clark, jun., Secretary. 


| Finches AND NORTHERN INSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Limited. 


LIFE AND GUARANTEE. 
CuarrmMan—The Right Hon. the Earl of SHREWSBURY AND TALBOT, 
GrenERat Manacer—WM. E. WILLIAMS, Jrw., F.L.S., F.8.8, 
Head Office : 8, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
| aad 











PROPERTY and LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
30, Essrx Srrexzt, Stranp, Lonpon. 
CAPITAL, £250,000, 
DIRECTORS. 

Ralph T. Brockman, Eeq., Folkestone. 

Edward Wm, Cox, Esq., 36, Russell-square. 

Geo. Fred. Fox, Esq., Bristol. 

E. E. P. Kelsey, Esq., The Close, Salisbury. 

John Mead, Esq., 2, King’s Bexch-walk, Temple. 

H. Paull, Esq., M.P., 33, Devonshire-place, 
Mexpicat ApvisER.—Sir Henry Thompson, M.B., F.R.C.S., 35, Wimpole-street, 
Srcretary.— Edward 8, Barnes, Esq. 





U NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION SCHOOLS, 
Additions for forty years average nearly two per cent, per annum. 


CHARLES M‘CABE, Secretary. 
24, Suffolk-street, London, 8.W. 


HERCULES INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE. 
CHIEF OFFICE—25, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Special advantages in the Life Department. Ses General Prospectus. 


Fire and Marine Policies issued at current rates. 


Agents are required where the Company is not represented, Application for 
terms and full particulars to be addressed to 


SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, Manager. 


SIX POUNDS PER WEEK 


WHILE LAID UP BY INJURY, AND 
£1,000 in Case of DEATH cavsep sy 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


MAY BE SECURED 


BY AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF FROM £3 to £6. 5s. 


TO THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
MAY ALSO BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 


INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNEYS. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 
Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER CENT.—CEYLON 
COMPANY, LIMITED. Subscribed Capital, £760,000, 
DreEcrTors. 
Lawford Acland, Esq., Chairman. 

Major-General Herry Pelham Burn, Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Harry George Gordon, Esq. Stephen P. Kennard, Bet: 

George Ireland, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 

Moanager.—C. J, Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on the following terms, Vi2-» for 


one year at 5 per cent., for 3 years at 5} per cent., and for 5 years and upwards at 
© per cent, per annum, 


Application for particulars to be made at the Office of the Company, Palmerston- 
buildings, Old Broad-street, London, By order, ~~ 


R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


((OLONIAL = INVESTMENTS.—The CEYLON COM- 
PANY, Limited, are prepared to effect investments om Mortgage ™ 
Ceylon and Mauritius, with or without their Guarantee, as may te desired. 

For further particulars, application to be made at the Office of the Compazry, 
Palmerston-building, Old Broad-street, London. By order, 


R. A, CAMERON, Secretary- 










































































































